


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL’S LETTER 


The other day one of our Young 
Turk Assistant Secretaries turned to 
me, and said: “Well, Nat, I guess 
your job is to find some way to get 
rid of half our Class One Foreign 
Service Officers, and get things un- 
plugged.” 

I do not conceive of our task that 
way. In the first place, the Service is 
administered under law, and in ac- 
cordance with regulation. There is 
due process, a grievance procedure 
and, I might add, a Foreign Service 
employees’ exclusive representative. 

The Secretary has asked us in per- 
sonnel to help revitalize the Foreign 
Service, not decapitate it. If you do 
believe in a career Service, you must 
have some faith in the proposition 
that the selection, training and expe- 
rience we go through have value in 
preparing us for key responsibilities. 

Actually, our problem is not that 
of a great excess of senior officers. 
Jobs and officers at that level are in 
rough balance. On the other hand, 
20% of the Foreign Service jobs now 
classified at the FSO-1 level are be- 
ing filled by FSO-2’s and FSO-3’s. 
Not surprisingly, some senior officers 
do not have good jobs. A few of them 
would be difficult to place in any en- 
vironment of vacancies. 

We must face the fact that our 
selection-out system has virtually 
broken down in the past few years. 
This has enabled some officers to 
avoid separation and preserve em- 
ployment, but at the cost of torturing 
uncertainties and humilitating en- 
forced idleness. 

But what can we do? In the future, 
Section 519 of the Foreign Service 
Act will be applied more in its origi- 
nal spirit—hopefully with a growing 
understanding that it is not an abnor- 
mal thing for an Ambassador to retire 
when a tour is done. 

I also hope we can move to a 
greater acceptance of the regular 
working of selection-out as a concept, 
both for time-in-class and relatively 
uncompetitive performance—a con- 


DETAILS, DETAILS... 


cept which Judge Gesell upheld in his 
recent opinion. It will be a great thing 
if we can achieve the consensus that 
exists in the military services that re- 
tirement to a second career is ex- 
pected, usual and a respected pattern 
—without having to approach the 
armed services’ heavy toll of fall-out 
at the Colonel level. 


But there is something else we can 
do. We really do not have to line up 
half our senior officers in the central 
courtyard, blindfolds ready. When 
there are more blueberries than can 
fit in the pan, the other alternative is 
to make a bigger pie. This means 
“details’—to other agencies of the 
U.S. Government, to international 
agencies, and to Congressmen, busi- 
ness, the universities, the Council on 
Foreign Relations and a variety of 
other institutions. As it is, the For- 
eign Service is involved in too small a 
sector of the foreign affairs of the 
United States. 


In some cases where we have estab- 
lished exchange programs, we have 
not altogether held up our end. I am 
sorry to report that military officers 
come with better spirit to State than 
some FSO’s seem to go to the Penta- 
gon. Commerce presses us to expand 
our exchanges—and our officers hold 
back. The problem is partly because 
of the jobs offered. We are working 
to remedy this deficiency. 


Apart from exchanges, many offices 
in the U.S. Government accept FSO’s 
on reimbursable detail—happily—so 
long as we send them able officers. 
The list starts with the White House, 
including the NSC and CIEP staffs, 
and the OMB. Besides ACDA, USIA, 
AID and the Peace Corps, we have 
FSO’s at Treasury, Defense, EPA, 
CEQ, the Federal Energy Office and 
others—a total of 25 agencies. 


We are talking with a number of 
other offices, including Ex-Im, OPIC, 
the AEC, NASA, etc. All this is well 
within our mandate. The President 
and Congress, in 1946, established 


the Foreign Service of the United 
States—not the Foreign Service of 
the State Department. 

As for multilateral organizations, 
arrangements are at this moment be- 
ing made to place two FSO’s in jobs 
that pay more, after taxes, than the 
salary of a U.S. Ambassador. It is 
my hope that a normal part of any 
U.S. diplomat’s career will be an as- 
signment to a U.S. delegation accred- 
ited to a multilateral organization or 
to the organization itself on second- 
ment. This is part of the diplomacy of 
the future. 

The day is passing when the ideal 
career will be to move like a shuttle- 
cock between Embassy reporting sec- 
tion and Washington geographic desk 
—a career, I might add, which offers 
relatively little executive, managerial 
opportunity and relatively little ac- 
tion, program-oriented responsibility. 

In past years, the action has too 
often passed us by. Pushing out in- 
volves risk, for a person and an in- 
stitution. But we had better do so, if 
we don’t want our “mainstream” to 
become a dry creek. 

I realize that officers who have 
gone on details have sometimes suf- 
fered for it—both in obtaining docu- 
mentation of their accomplishments 
and in onward assignments. The fault 
has lain, not least, in the Office of 
Personnel. 

In cooperation with a number of 
Bureaus and the Inspector General, 
we are putting together a program 
which we hope will alleviate this 
problem. 

We need two things: that the offi- 
cers of the Service change attitudes, 
and that the personnel system correct 
its shortcomings. Then, perhaps, we 
can all work more effectively to make 
our Service truly the Foreign Service 
of the United States. 
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Chie} of the Consular Section 
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(official _ reception) _ recently 
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Nana Kyea Ill, Chief of Ekum- 
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Ms. Dohse was installed as hon- 
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ored. 
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SECRETARY KISSINGER 


At the Conference of Tlatelolco 


Mr. President, distinguished col- 
leagues and friends: 

We owe our host country and its 
leaders a profound debt of gratitude 
for sponsoring this meeting. Per- 
sonally, I have spent many happy 
days in this great country. And I 
have had the privilege of the advice, 
wisdom and on occasion the tenacious 
opposition of your President and For- 
eign Minister. I look forward to an 
equally frank, friendly, intense but 
constructive dialogue at this confer- 
ence. 

On a plaque in Mexico’s imposing 
Museum of Anthropology are etched 
phrases which carry special meaning 
for this occasion: 


“Nations find courage and 
confidence to face the future 
looking to the greatness of their 
past. Mexican, seek yourself in 
the mirror of this greatness. 
Stranger, confirm here the unity 
of human destiny. Civilizations 
pass; but we will always reflect 
the glory of the struggle to build 
them.” 


We assemble in the splendid shad- 
ows of history’s monuments. They 
remind us of what can be achieved by 
inspiration and of what can be lost 
when peoples miss their opportunity. 
We in the Americas now have a great 
opportunity to vindicate our old 
dream of building a new world of jus- 
tice and peace, to assure the well- 
being of our peoples—and to leave 
what we achieve as a monument to 
our striving. 

Our common impulse in meeting 
here is to fulfill the promise of Amer- 
ica as the continent which beckoned 
men to fulfill what was best in them. 
Our common reality is the recogni- 
tion of our diversity. Our common 
determination is to derive strength 
from that diversity. Our common task 
is to forge our historical and geo- 
graphical links into shared purpose 
and endeavor. 

In this spirit the United States 
offered a new dialogue last October. 

In this spirit the countries of the 
Americas responded in Bogota last 
November. 


We meet here as equals—repre-., 


sentatives of our individual modes of 
life, but united by one aspiration—to 
build a new community. 


We have an historic foundation on 
which to build. We live in a world 
that gives our enterprise a special 
meaning and urgency. 

On behalf of President Nixon; I 
commit the United States to under- 
take this venture with dedication and 
energy. 


The U.S. Commitment 


One concern has dominated all 
others as I have met privately with 
some of my colleagues in this room. 
Does the United States really care? 


On February 21-23, Secretary 
Kissinger attended the Conference of 
Tlatelolco in Mexico City, accom- 
panied by a Congressional delegation. 

Attending the Conference from 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
were the Foreign Ministers of Argen- 
tina, Bahamas, Barbados, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Guyana, 
Haiti, Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 

Secretary Kissinger’s address to the 
Conference on February 21 is pre- 
sented here. 


Is this another exercise of high- 
sounding declarations followed by 
long periods of neglect? What is new 
in this dialogue? 

These questions—not unrelated to 
historical experience — define our 
task. On behalf of my colleagues and 
myself let me stress that we are here 
to give effect to a new attitude and 
to help shape a new policy. The 
presence of so many distinguished 
leaders from the United States Con- 
gress underlines the depth of the 
United States concern for its neigh- 
bors and the determination of our 
government to implement our agree- 
ments through a partnership between 
the executive and legislative branches. 

The time has come to infuse the 
Western Hemisphere _ relationships 
with a new spirit. In the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, the 
United States declared what those out- 
side this hemisphere should not do 
within it. In the 1930’s we stipulated 
what the United States would not do. 
Later we were prone to set standards 


for the political, economic and social 
structures of our sister republics. 

Today we meet on the basis of 
your agenda and our common needs. 
We agree with one of my distin- 
guished colleagues who said on ar- 
rival that the time had come to meet 
as brothers, not as sons. Today— 
together—we can begin giving expres- 
sion to our common aspirations and 
start shaping our common future. 

In my view, our fundamental task 
at this meeting—more important even 
than the specifics of our agenda—is 
to set a common direction and infuse 
our efforts with new purpose. Let us 
therefore avoid both condescension 
and confrontation. If the United 
States is not to presume to supply all 
the answers, neither should it be 
asked to bear all the responsibilities. 
Let us together bring about a new 
commitment to the inter-American 
community. Let us use the specific 
issues we discuss here as a road map 
for the future. 

Let us not be satisfied with procla- 
mations but chart a program of work 
worthy of the challenge before us. 

Let us create a new spirit in our 
relations—the spirit of Tlalelolco. 


A century ago a U.S. President 
described to the Congress the diffi- 
culties facing the country: “It is a 
condition which confronts us—not a 
theory.” 


An Interdependent World 


The condition we confront today 
is a world where interdependence is 
a fact, not a choice. 

The products of man’s technical 
genius — weapons of incalculable 
power, a global economic system, in- 
stantaneous communications, a tech- 
nology that consumes finite resources 
at an ever expanding rate—have com- 
pressed this planet and multiplied our 
mutual dependence. The problems of 
peace, of justice. of human dignity, 
of hunger and inflation and pollution, 
of the scarcity of physical materials 
and the surplus of spiritual despair, 
cannot be resolved on a national 
basis. All are now caught up in the 
tides of world events—consumers and 
producers, the affiuent and the poor, 
the free and the oppressed, the mighty 
and the weak. 

The world and this hemisphere 
can respond in one of two ways. 
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There is the path of autarchy. Each 
nation can try to exploit its particular 
advantages in resources and skills, 
and bargain bilaterally for what it 
needs. Each nation can try to look 
after itself and shrug its shoulders at 
the plight of those less well endowed. 


But history tells us that this leads 
to ever more vicious competition, the 
waste of resources, the stunting of 
technological advance, and—most 
fundamentally — growing political 
tensions which unravel the fabric of 
global stability. If we take this route, 
we and our children will pay a terrible 
price. 

Or we can take the path of col- 
laboration. Nations can recognize 
that only in working with others can 
they most effectively work for them- 
selves. A cooperative world reflects 
the imperatives of technical and eco- 
nomic necessity, but above all the 
sweep of human aspirations. 


The United States is pledged to 
this second course. We believe that 
we of the Americas should undertake 
it together. This hemisphere is a re- 
flection of mankind. 


Its diversity reflects the diversity 
of the globe. It knows the afflictions 
and frustrations of the impoverished. 
At the same time, many of its mem- 
bers are leaders among modernizing 
societies. Much has been done to 
overcome high mortality rates, wide- 
spread illiteracy, and grinding pov- 
erty. This hemisphere uniquely in- 
cludes the perceptions of the post- 
industrial societies, of those who are 
only beginning to sample the benefits 
of modernization and of those who 
are in mid-passage. 

The Americas reach out to other 
constellations as well. The nations of 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
share much of the stirrings of the third 
world. The United States is engaged 
in the maintenance of peace on a 
global basis. Pursuing our separate 
ways narrowly, we could drift apart 
towards different poles. Working to- 
gether, we can reinforce our well- 
being and strengthen the prospects 
for global cooperation. 

So let us begin here in this hemi- 
sphere. If we, here in this room, fail 
to grasp the consequences of inter- 
dependence, if we cannot make the 
multiplicity of our ties a source of 
unity and strength, then the prospects 
for success elsewhere are dim indeed. 
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The world community which we seek 
to build should have a Western 
Hemisphere community as one of its 
central pillars. 

President Echeverria foresaw the 
gathering force of interdependence in 
1972 when he set forth his charter of 
the economic rights and duties of 
states as a guide for the conduct of 
relations among countries at different 
levels of economic development. Last 
September before the United Nations 
General Assembly I endorsed that 
concept. At first, some were con- 


“If we, here in this room, 

fail to grasp the consequences 
of interdependence, if we 
cannot make the multiplicity 
of our ties a source of unity 
and strength, then the 
prospects for success 
elsewhere are dim indeed.” 


cerned because they saw the charter 
as a set of unilateral demands; it has 
since become clear that it is a far- 
sighted concept of mutual obligations. 
In the emerging world of interde- 
pendence, the weak as well as the 
strong have responsibilities, and the 
world’s interest is each nation’s in- 
terest. 

We can start by making the con- 
cept of the charter a reality in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The United States View of the 
American Community 


The United States will do its full 
part to see that our enterprise suc- 
ceeds. We can make a major contri- 
bution, but it would be in nobody’s 
interest if we raised impossible expec- 
tations, leaving our peoples frustrated 
and our community empty. 

We will promise only what we can 
deliver. We will make what we can 
deliver count. 

I have carefully studied the agenda 
for this meeting you prepared in 
Bogota. I will respond in detail to its 
specifics in our private sessions. But 
I will say here that I have come to 
a greater understanding of the deeply 
felt motivations behind the phrases. 

You are concerned: 

—that the United States has put 
aside its special commitment to the 
hemisphere; 

—that we will allow old issues to 


go unresolved while new ones are 
created; 

—that we seek not community but 
dominance; 

—that our relationship does not 
adequately contribute to human wel- 
fare in the hemisphere, that it is often 
irrelevant to your needs and an ob- 
stacle to their fulfillment. 

In response let me outline the di- 
rection the United States proposes to 
its friends in rededicating itself to a 
new era of Western Hemisphere re- 
lationships. I look forward to hearing 
your own views so that together we 
can make the Western Hemisphere 
community a reality. 

The United States will do its ut- 
most to settle outstanding differences. 
During the past year, the United 
States and Mexico solved the long- 
standing Colorado River salinity dis- 
pute. Two weeks ago Panama and the 
United States—taking account of the 
advice of their partners at Bogota— 
signed a document that foreshadows 
a new relationship. And just 48 hours 
ago, Peru and the United States set- 
tled a dispute over compensation for 
the exercise of Peru’s sovereign right 
to nationalize property for public 
purposes. 

The United States is prepared to 
work with the other nations of this 
hemisphere on methods to eliminate 
new disputes or to mitigate their 
effect. 

Some of our most troublesome 
problems have arisen over differences 
concerning the respective rights and 
obligations of private United States 
firms operating in foreign countries; 
and the countries which host them. 
These differences are based largely 
on differing conceptions of state sov- 
ereignty and state responsibility. 

On the one hand, in keeping with 
the Calvo doctrine, most nations of 
this hemisphere affirm that a foreign 
investor has no right to invoke the 
protection of his home government. 
On the other hand, the United States 
has held that nations have the right 
to espouse the cause of their investors 
if they believe they have been unfairly 
treated. This conviction is reflected in 
the legislative provisions of the 
Gonzalez and Hickenlooper amend- 
ments. 

Realistically, we must admit that 
these two elements cannot be easily 


or quickly reconciled. But the United 
—continued on page 30. 





SECRETARY DECIDES ON 
New Approach to Assignments 


Secretary of State Kissinger has 
called for more varied geographic 
experience for Foreign Service officers 
to enable them to participate more 
fully in the formulation of global 
foreign policy. 

The Secretary has decided to 
implement a new personnel program 
which will bring increased assign- 
ments outside the areas with which 
officers are identified. By this summer, 
at least 20 percent of all officers will 
have been moved to out-of-area 
assignments. This program is a further 
step toward revitalizing the Foreign 
Service. 

The Secretary hopes to stimulate 
fresh thinking, broaden understand- 
ing, and bring Foreign Service officers 
more directly into the total process of 
foreign policy. Language and area 
expertise is a necessity, but it is not a 
sufficient attribute for a Foreign 
Service officer. He needs the ability to 
synthesize, both conceptually and 
geographically; he also needs excep- 
tional versatility and adaptability if 
he is to perform at the highest 
effectiveness. 

The new program will provide an 
opportunity for officers throughout the 
world to enlarge their experience and 
qualify themselves for the most 
important responsibilities of the 
Department. 

The Secretary envisages a time of 
enhanced intellectual ferment, of 
challenge and response. He believes 
this could lead to more effective 
performance in the most complex and 
difficult task the Service faces: the 
development of the overall foreign 
policy of the United States. New 
viewpoints, deeper understanding, and 
less parochialism will make possible 
a greater cohesion of ideas than has 
been possible in the past. 


Secretary Kissinger has placed the 
responsibility for implementing this 
new program on the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management and the 
Director General. A Task Force in the 
Office of Personnel will be established 
under the Director General to carry 
out the program, and other mecha- 
nisms will be created as necessary. 
The Secretary has directed the Task 
Force to cut through the traditional 
coordination and clearance proce- 
dures when necessary to accomplish 
the job. 


Some assignments recently made 
will have to be broken; others will be 
changed. 

In making assignments, 
human concerns will be taken into 
account. Health problems, education 
of children, and other personal factors 
will be considered. Other constraints 
also exist. 

The Department does not have 
funds for unlimited transfers. In 
addition, the Foreign Service Act 
sets standards for language-designated 
positions throughout the world, and 
this will involve special additional 
language training in some cases and 
limitations on flexibility in others. 

The goal of 20 percent “out of 
area” assignments implies much more 
than a mathematical formula. To be 
meaningful, this 20 percent will have 
to include Ambassadors, DCM’s, 
political and economic counselors, 
and others at equivalent levels in the 
Department. 

The new program will be an oppor- 
tunity to bring new points of view to 
long-standing problems. We shall all 

have to set aside the preference for the 
known rather than the unknown, and 
the insistence that “this is the only 
officer for the job.” The program will 
not be effective unless everyone is 
willing to forego some of today’s 
apparent advantage to career, post or 
Bureau, in favor of tomorrow’s 
benefit to the Foreign Service and 
the nation. 
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1974 PROMOTIONS 


Selection Boards Complete Annual Review 


By the end of March all of this 
year’s Selection Boards will have 
completed their work. The Boards’ 
findings regarding Foreign Service 
Officers will be submitted to the 
Board of the Foreign Service before 
transmittal to Secretary Kissinger for 
ultimate submission to the President 
for nomination and the Senate for 
confirmation. 

The Boards’ findings for Foreign 
Service Staff officers, Foreign Service 
Reserve Unlimited officers and For- 
eign Service Reserve officers will be 
submitted to the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management, who gives 
final approval to these lists. 


The Intermediate Boards, which 
reviewed FSO-4’s and FSO-S’s and 
equivalent categories, completed the 
rank-order lists for those classes be- 
fore Christmas. 


The Interfunctional Board, which 


Narcotics Control Officers 
Meet in Singapore 


William J. Handley, Senior Ad- 
viser to the Secretary and Coordinator 
for International Narcotics Control 
Matters, and a cross section of other 
Washington-based Federal narcotics 
control officials met in Singapore, 
January 28-February 1, with nar- 
cotics control officers from U.S. mis- 
sions in 15 Southeast Asian countries. 
The meeting provided a full and pro- 
ductive exchange of ideas on all 
aspects of the drug problem. 


The agenda included discussions 
on administration of the U.S. inter- 
national narcotics control program, 
diplomatic initiatives, enforcement 
policies and problems, intelligence, 
income substitution projects, regional 
cooperation. The group also discussed 
trends of drug abuse in the United 
States and examined measures being 
undertaken in the U.S. for treatment, 
rehabilitation, and prevention. 

Special meetings were also held to 
examine the planning and implemen- 
tation of the U.S. program in Thai- 
land, the regional cooperative efforts 
in the “Golden Triangle” countries of 
Thailand, Burma, and Laos, and the 
drug problem in American overseas 
communities. 

The conference provided a useful 
stock-taking of the situation in South- 
east Asia, one of the primary target 
areas of the Cabinet Committee on 
International Narcotics Control. 
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reviewed those officers recommended 
by the Intermediate Boards for fur- 
ther consideration, completed its 
work at the beginning of February. 

By early February both Board I, 
which considered officers in Class 
one, and the State/USIA Junior Offi- 
cer Selection Board, which reviewed 


officers in Classes 7 and 8 in the 
Junior Officer Program, had sub- 
mitted their findings to the Director 
General. 

Board II, which reviewed FSO-2’s, 
and Board III, which reviewed offi- 
cers in Class three and equivalent 
categories, as well as the Junior Offi- 
cer Threshold Review Board, were 
completing their work as the NEws- 
LETTER went to press. 


International Communications Problems 
Discussed at INR-Sponsored Conference 


Despite a snowstorm that compli- 
cated arrangements, about 55 persons 
from academia, the media, and the 
government attended a conference on 
“International Communications: The 
Free Exchange of Information and 
Ideas and the Integrity of National 
Cultures” at Airlie House in the Vir- 
ginia countryside on February 7-9. 

Organized by the Office of External 
Research for the Department’s Re- 
search Council, the conference was 
designed to help the Department iden- 
tify major issues and to develop policy 
alternatives for “situations in which 
foreign governments assert the right 
to control or limit international com- 
munications in order to protect the 
‘cultural integrity’ of their societies.” 

The conference was prompted most 
directly by the imminent resumption 
of discussions, in several U.N. bodies, 
of problems raised or highlighted by 
the prospects of direct television 
broadcasting across national borders. 

Background papers for the pro- 
gram’s five topics were prepared in 
advance. The topics and authors: 

“The Impact of International Mass 
Communications on Social and Cul- 
tural Change”—Emile G. McAnany, 
Stanford University. 

“Governmental Concerns and Mo- 
tives for Protecting the Integrity of 
National Cultures”—Ithiel de Sola 
Pool, MIT. 

“Legal, Economic and Other 
Grounds for Governmental Assertions 
of Rights to ‘Protect’ Citizens from 
Foreign Influence”—John Hargrove, 
American Society of International 
Law. 

“The ‘Human Right’ to Receive 
and Impart Information Across Na- 
tional Boundaries and Its Limits, If 
Any”—Thomas Buergenthal, State 
University of New York at Buffalo. 

“Alternative Strategies for Advanc- 
ing the Principle and Practice of the 
Free Flow of Information in the Face 
of Conflicting International Pressures” 


(two papers)—Paul L. Laskin, 
American Society of International 
Law; and Leonard Marks, Attorney 
and Former Director, USIA. 

John Richardson, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary, Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, spoke informally at 
the evening session on February 8. 
Professor Monroe Price, of the Law 
School, University of California at 
Los Angeles, is drafting a report on 
the conclusions and suggestions that 
emerged from the three-day dialogue. 

The Research Council Program 
Committee for the Airlie House meet- 
ing consisted of Donald P. Black, Bu- 
reau of International Organization 
Affairs; Richard Boardman, Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs; 
Abraham Sirkin, Planning and Co- 
ordination Staff; and Peggy Sapp and 
Pio Uliassi (chairman), Office of Ex- 
ternal Research, Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research. The conference 
was one of 30 to 40 that are arranged 
each year by the Office of External 
Research. 


Deputy Secretary Rush Heads 
U.S. Delegation to ANZUS 


Deputy Secretary of State Kenneth 
Rush headed the U.S. Delegation to 
the 23rd annual ANZUS Meeting 
February 26 and 27 in Wellington. 

Following the ANZUS meeting, he 
visited Australia, Indonesia, Thai- 
land, South Viet-Nam, the Philip- 
pines, and Papua-New Guinea. It was 
his first visit to that area of the world 
since becoming Deputy Secretary of 
State. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
W. Hummel, Jr., and Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary Richard L. Sneider 
of the Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, and Dennis Doolin, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Security Affairs, Department 
of Defense, accompanied Mr. Rush 
on his tour. 





Dr. Kissinger Outlines 
U.S. Views on Energy to 
Washington Conference 


In opening remarks at the 13-Nation Washington En- 
ergy Conference on February 11, Secretary Kissinger 
outlined the views of the United States on the major 
issues confronting the participants. The text follows: 


On behalf of the President of the United States, I wel- 
come you to this conference. 


My great predecessor, Dean Acheson, once observed 
that “sometimes there is nothing man can do to avert 
disaster but more often our failure lies in meeting big 
bold demanding problems with half-measures, timorous 
and cramped.” The nations gathered in this room are 
confronted with an unprecedented challenge to our pros- 
perity, and to the entire structure of international coop- 
eration so laboriously constructed over the last gen- 
eration. The impact of the energy crisis reaches around 
the world, raising fundamental questions about the future 
of the developing countries, the prospects for economic 
growth of all nations, and the hopes for global stability. 

The dimensions of the problems were recognizable at 
least a year ago—indeed we addressed them as part of 
our original proposal for a new relationship with Europe 
and Japan. The challenge will be with us for at least the 
rest of this decade and perhaps beyond. The seriousness 
of the problem, its pervasiveness, and the impossibility 
of national solutions, all compel international coopera- 
tion: among major consumer nations, among developed 
and developing nations, and among producer and con- 
sumer nations. 


The United States has called this conference for one 
central purpose: to move urgently to resolve the energy 
problem on the basis of cooperation among all nations. 
Failure to do so would threaten the world with a vicious 
cycle of competition, autarky, rivalry and depression 
such as led to the collapse of world order in the Thirties. 
Fortunately, the problem is still manageable multi- 
laterally: national policies are still evolving, practical 
solutions to the energy problem are technically achiev- 
able, and cooperation with the producing countries is still 
politically open to us. 

Let me summarize the United States’ views on the 
major issues confronting us: 


First, the energy situation poses severe economic and 
political problems for all nations. Isolated solutions are 
impossible. Even those countries, like Canada and the 
United States, capable of solving the energy problem by 
largely national means, would still suffer because of the 
impact on them of a world economic crisis. Consumer 
or producer, affluent or poor, mighty or weak—all have 


In photo at upper left, Italy’s Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Aldo Moro, right, arrives for the Energy Conference 
with Sereno Freato, Secretariat to the Foreign Minister. 
Lower left: Japan’s Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Masayoshi Ohiro, left foreground, arrives with the 
Japanese Ambassador Takeshi Yasukawa. 
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a stake in the prosperity and stability of the international 
economic system. 

Second, this challenge can be met successfully only 
through concerted international action. Its impact is con- 
trollable if we work together; it is unmanageable if we 
do not. 

Third, the developing countries must quickly be drawn 
into consultation and collaboration. Their futures are the 
most profoundly affected of all. Unable to meet present 
prices for oil and fertilizer, they face the threat of star- 
vation and the tragedy of abandoned hopes for further 
economic development. In the name both of humanity 
and common sense we cannot permit this. 

Fourth, cooperation, not confrontation, must mark our 
relationships with the producers. We each have legiti- 
mate interests. We each face looming dangers. We need 
each other. If we move rapidly and cooperatively toward 
collective action, all will benefit. 

Fifth, the United States recognizes its own national 
responsibility to contribute significantly to a collective 
solution. While we are less immediately affected than 
others, we see it as a matter of enlightened self-interest— 
and moral responsibility—to collaborate in the survival 
and restoration of the world economic system. Project 
Independence, which will reduce the American demand 
for world supplies, can be a way station on the road to a 
new Project Interdependence. We are willing to share 
American advances in energy technology, to develop 
jointly new sources of supply and to establish a system 
of emergency sharing. We are prepared to make specific 
proposals in these areas in the follow-on work of this 
conference. 


The Energy Problem 


The energy crisis has three dimensions—first, the oil 
embargo; second, the shortage of supply; and finally, the 
quantum increase in prices. 

The embargo now is directed largely at the United 
States. We will deal with this issue and ask for no assist- 
ance. But, while the embargo’s immediate economic 
impact may be selective, its. political dimension should 
be of more general concern. For it carries profound im- 
plications for the world community—the manipulation 
of raw material supplies in order to prescribe the foreign 
policies of importing countries. 

The basic economic problem goes deeper, however. 
The explosion of demand has outstripped the incentives 
of producers to increase production. Inflationary pres- 
sures in the consumer countries have tended to create 
incentives to withhold production. This is especially true 
in a seller’s market where the producing countries can 
increase their income by raising prices rather than output. 

But there are hopeful signs. World demand has been 
reduced in recent weeks—partly because of rising prices 
—and may well remain below last September’s level. 
Thus, we may be at the beginning of a dramatic change 
in the long-term outlook for the world petroleum market. 
Determined conservation efforts in the consuming coun- 
tries and vigorous pursuit of alternative energy sources 
can further reduce the rate of growth in demand for oil. 

The most immediate and critical problem concerns 
price. Current price levels are simply not sustainable. 
At these levels, the industrial countries alone will incur 
a current account deficit of $36-40 billion in 1974. Such 
large increases in costs would seriously magnify both 
unemployment and inflation in the importing countries, 
while the effect on domestic production would be defla- 
tionary. Pressures for import quotas will become irre- 
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sistible; a general decline in world trade will follow 
inevitably. 

The threat to the world’s poorer nations is even more 
profound. At present prices the less developed nations 
will face a current account deficit of $25-30 billion in 
1974, of which more than $10 billion is caused by the 
increase in oil prices. This deficit is three times the total 
aid flow of the entire world in recent years. Neither the 
developing nations nor traditional aid donors can finance 
such a sum. Even the attempt would destroy two decades 
of hard-won progress, leaving in its wake a legacy of 
political tension, social turmoil and human despair. 

Moreover, as a direct result of the oil price hikes the 
poorer nations’ supply of crucial fertilizer has been se- 
verely reduced in recent months. Fertilizer prices have 
at least doubled, raising the spectre of famine. We cannot 
permit this to happen. 

The producing countries themselves will not be spared 
these consequences. Their unprecedented opportunity 
for dramatic and rapid economic progress cannot escape 
the effect of global deflation, mounting restrictions in the 
world’s trading and monetary system and the political 
tensions of unbridled competition. A major task before 
this conference is to begin creating a framework of co- 
operation that will fulfill both the hopes of the producing 
and the needs of the consuming nations. 

These global dilemmas cannot be avoided through ex- 
clusive bilateral arrangements. We do not dispute the 
right of sovereign nations to make individual arrange- 
ments. But we believe that it is essential that these ar- 
rangements follow agreed rules of conduct. In their 
absence, unrestrained bilateralism is certain to produce 
disastrous political and economic consequences. 

No conceivable increase in bilateral trade with the 
producing nations can cover the massive payments deficits 
that each nation faces. The only result of unmanaged 
bilateralism will be to bid up prices, perhaps even beyond 
present levels, and to stabilize them at levels that will 
ruin the countries making the bilateral arrangements 
before they ruin everyone else. 

Thus the ultimate challenge is to the fragile fabric of 
international principles and institutions. If we fail to 
achieve a cooperative solution, each of us will be tempted 
to transfer the problem onto others. This was the ap- 
proach the industrial world followed during the “beggar 
thy neighbor” policies of the 1930s. We all know the 
consequences. 


An Approach to Cooperation— 
A Seven Point Program 

The great goal of American policy for the past quarter 
century has been to try to achieve a more cooperative 
world, to put permanently behind us the narrowly com- 
petitive approach which has traditionally ended in con- 
flict—economic or military or both. We maintain our 
faith in the validity of this goal. In pursuit of the common 
interest, the United States is willing to make a major 
contribution, in effort, in science, in technology and in 
resources, to a common solution to the energy problem. 

The United States is prepared to join with the nations 
assembled here, and later with the producers and other 
consumers, to make a truly massive effort toward this 
major goal: the assurance of abundant energy at reason- 
able costs to meet the entire world’s requirements for 
economic growth and human needs. 

To this end, we suggest that this conference consider 
seven areas for cooperative exploration: conservation, 
alternative energy sources, research and development, 

—continued on page 36. 
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NEW ENVOYS—lIn the top photo Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs William J. Porter is sworn in as the new 
Ambassador to Canada by Assistant Chief of Protocol 
Hampton Davis, left. Mrs. Porter holds the Bible as Sec- 
retary Kissinger looks on. At left, G. McMurtrie Godley 


is sworn in as the new Ambassador to Lebanon by Chief 
of Protocol Marion H. Smoak, left, as Mrs. Godley holds 
the Bible. At right, Thomas R. Pickering, the new Am- 
bassador to Jordan, Mrs. Pickering and Mr. Smoak, left. 
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Eilts Nominated as Envoy to Cairo 
As U.S., Egypt Resume Relations 


The United States and Egypt an- 
nounced the immediate resumption of 
full diplomatic relations on February 
28 as Secretary Kissinger was meeting 
with President Anwar Sadat near the 
Pyramids. 

Although Egypt had broken off re- 
lations with the United States on 
June 6, 1967, during the Arab-Israeli 
war, relations between the two coun- 


Secretary Kissinger and Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmi were 
among the scores who attended the 
historic flag-raising ceremony at the 
U.S. Embassy in Cairo on March 1. 

In brief remarks at the flag-raising, 
the Secretary said: 

“I would like to express our appre- 
ciation to Foreign Minister Fahmi and 
President Sadat for their vision, for 
their courage and I want our Egyptian 
friends to know that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is committed to a constant im- 
provement of our relations and a con- 
stant strengthening of our friendship 
for the sake of peace, progress and 
stability in the Middle East.” 


_ had improved since last Novem- 
r. 

The simultaneous announcement in 
Washington and Cairo said, in part: 

“The two Governments expressed 
the hope that this step will develop 
and strengthen relations between their 
countries and contribute substantially 


to better mutual understanding and 
cooperation. 

“The Government of Egypt has 
named Dr. Asraf Ghorbal as Ambas- 
sador to Washington and the Presi- 
dent of the United States intends to 
nominate Mr. Hermann F. Eilts as 
Ambassador to Cairo.” 

Dr. Ghorbal has been serving as 
Egypt’s first representative to the 
United States since November 7, fol- 
lowing Secretary Kissinger’s meeting 
with President Sadat in Cairo. At that 
time the United States and Egypt 
agreed in principle to resume relations 
“at an early date.” 

President Nixon sent Mr. Eilts, a 
Career Minister in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, as U.S. Representative. Since 
November he has been serving as head 

of the U.S. Inter- 

» ests Section in the 

© Spanish Embassy 
s in Cairo. 

_ A former Am- 

| bassador to Saudi 

Arabia, Mr. Eilts 

was Faculty Ad- 

viser at the Army 

War College at 

Carlisle Barracks, 

Pa., from 1970 

Mr. Eilts until his assign- 
ment to Egypt in November. 

Ambassador-designate Eilts joined 
the Foreign Service in 1947 and has 
served in Tehran, Jidda, Aden, Bagh- 


Holton Becomes Assistant Secretary for H 


President Nixon on February 20 
nominated former Governor A. Lin- 
wood Holton of Virginia as the De- 
partment’s new Assistant Secretary 

for Congressional 
Relations. 
Governor Hol- 
ton, who was sworn 
in on February 28, 
succeeds Marshall 
Wright, who re- 
cently accepted a 
position as Vice 
President for Gov- 
ernment Relations 
with Eaton Indus- 
Gov. Holton tries, Cleveland. 

The Assistant Secretary served a 
four-year term as Governor of Vir- 
ginia beginning in 1970. 

A lawyer, Governor Holton is a 
founding partner of the firm of 
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Eggleston, Holton, Butler and Glenn 
of Roanoke. 

He also is a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Roanoke Fine Arts 
Center and of the American, Vir- 
ginia, and Roanoke Bar Associa- 
tions. He is a member of the Vir- 
ginia State Bar. 

Born on September 21, 1923 at 
Big Stone Gap, Va., Governor Holton 
received a B.A. degree from Wash- 
ington and Lee University in 1944 
and an LL.B. degree from Harvard 
University in 1949. 

During World War II he served 
with the U.S. Naval Reserve. 


Governor Holton is married to the 
former Virginia Harrison Rogers and 
they have four children—Virginia 
Tayloe, Anne Bright, A. Linwood 
III, and Dwight Carter. 


dad, London and Tripoli. He was 
Ambassaor to Saudi Arabia from 
1965 to 1970. 

Born in Germany on March 23, 
1922, Mr. Eilts became a naturalized 
U.S. citizen in 1930. He received a 
B.A. degree from Ursinus College in 
1942, an M.A. degree from Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies in 1947, and an 
honorary LL.D. from Ursinus in 
1960. Mr. Eilts also attended the For- 
eign Service Institute and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for Arabic lan- 
guage and areas studies, and the Na- 
tional War College. 

He won the Arthur F. Flemming 
Award in 1958. 

The Ambassador-designate is mar- 
ried to the former Helen Josephine 
Brew and they have two children— 
Conrad Marshall and Frederick 
Lowell. 


Smoak Appointed 
Chief of Protocol 


President Nixon on March 1 named 
Ambassador Marion H. Smoak as 
Chief of Protocol for the White House 
and the Department of State. The 
Ambassador had 
been serving as 
Acting Chief of 
Protocol since June 
1972 when Emil 
Mosbacher, Jr., 
resigned. 

Ambassador 
Smoak joined the 
Department in 
March 1969 as As- 
sistant Chief of 
Protocol for Special Mr. Smoak 
Protocol Services. He was appointed 
Deputy Chief of Protocol the follow- 
ing year. 

The Ambassador served as a State 
Senator in the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture from 1966 to 1968. He was in 
the U.S. Army from 1941 to 1961, 
retiring with the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel, and from 1961 to 1969 was 
a practicing attorney in State and Fed- 
eral courts in Aiken, S.C. He also was 
a real estate developer end an oper- 
ator of farms in Illinois, Kansas and 
South Carolina. 

Born in Aiken on July 8, 1916, 
Ambassador Smoak received a B.A. 
degree from The Citadel in Charleston 
and an LL.B. degree from the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. He is married 
to the former Mary Frances Meister 
and they have three children—Elmore 
Fitzpatrick, Frederic Meister and 
Mary Frances. 





Under Secretary William J. Casey Named 
President of Export-Import Bank 


President Nixon on February 27 
nominated William J. Casey as Presi- 
dent of the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States. He was confirmed 

by the Senate on 
March 5. 
Mr. Casey has 
served as Under 
Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs since 
February 2, 1973. 
As President 
of the Bank, Mr. 
Casey will also 
serve automatically 
as Chairman of the 
Mr. Casey Bank. As President 
and Chairman he would succeed 
Henry Kearns, who held the two posi- 
tions from March 1969 until last 
October. 

Under Secretary Casey was Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission from April 1971 until his 
appointment to the top economic post 
in the Department. 

Prior to joining the SEC, Mr. Casey 
was a partner in the New York law 
firm of Hall, Casey, Dickler and 
Howley and the Washington law firm 
of Scribner, Hall, Casey, Thornburg 
and Thompson. 

In addition to his law practice, Mr. 
Casey has been active as an author 
and in the research and publishing 
activities of Prentice-Hall. He is the 
author and editor of a wide range of 
publications on legal, financial and 
economic subjects. He also has been 
active in other business affairs and 


served as a director of many other 
corporations. 

Mr. Casey was a member of the 
General Advisory Committee of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency from 1969 to 1971. He served 
on the Presidential Task Force on 
International Development and was 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee and President of the International 
Rescue Committee, 1966 to 1971. 


W. H. Luers Named Deputy 
Executive Secretary 


William H. Luers, most recently 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
Soviet Affairs in the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs, has moved to the Secre- 
tariat (S/S) to be- 
come one of the 
two Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretaries of 
the Department. 

A graduate of 
Hamilton College, 
with an MA from 
Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mr. Luers en- 
tered the Foreign 
Service in 1957. 
His most recent 
overseas assignment was as the Po- 
litical Counselor in Caracas. Prior 
service included tours in Naples, INR, 
and Moscow. Mr. Luers is currently 
teaching a seminar on the Soviet 
political system at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International 
Studies (SATS). 


Mr. Luers 


NEW UNDER SECRETARY—Joseph J. Sisco is sworn in as the new Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs by Roger E. Johnson, Special Assistant to the Chief of Protocol, 
left, on February 19 as Secretary Kissinger looks on. 
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Harrison Symmes Resigns 
To Head Windham College 


Harrison M. Symmes, Deputy In- 
spector General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, is leaving the Department to 
accept appointment as President of 

Windham College 
in Putney, Ver- 
mont. He will as- 
sume his new duties 
April 1. 

Mr. Symmes sub- 
mitted his resigna- 
tion from the For- 
eign Service effec- 
tive March 31. 

Founded in Put- 

ney Village in 

Mr. Symmes 1951, Windham is 
a four-year, independent liberal arts 
college with 900 students living and 
studying in a modern educational 
plant designed by Edward Durell 
Stone. 

Mr. Symmes entered the Foreign 
Service in 1947. During his distin- 
guished career he served as Ambas- 
sador to Jordan from 1967 to 1970 
and as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations from 1971 
to 1972. 

The former Ambassador also held 
such assignments as Deputy Director 
of Near Eastern Affairs, 1963-65; Di- 
rector of Near Eastern Affairs, 1965- 
66; and Director of Mid-Career Per- 
sonnel, 1966-67. 

Mr. Symmes has served as Deputy 
Inspector General of the Foreign 
Service since 1972. 


President Nixon Accepts 
Ambassadors’ Resignations 


President Nixon has accepted the 
resignations of eight Ambassadors. 
All the resignations will be effective 
upon a date to be determined. They 


are: 

—Adolph W. Schmidt as Ambassa- 
dor to Canada. 

—Charles J. Nelson as Ambassa- 
dor to the Republic of Botswana, 
Kingdom of Lesotho and Kingdom of 
Swaziland. 

—Walter P. McConaughy as Am- 
bassador to the Republic of China. 

—Francis I. Galbraith as Ambassa- 
dor to Indonesia. 

—Dwight Dickinson as Ambassa- 
dor to the Republic of Togo. 

—Spencer M. King as Ambassador 
to the Republic of Guyana. 

—John F. Root as Ambassador to 
the Republic of Ivory Coast. 

—Taylor G. Belcher as Ambassa- 
dor to Peru. 
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President Nominates Ambassadors to 


Republic of China, Peru, Jamaica 


President Nixon last month an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
new U.S. Ambassadors to the Re- 
public of China, Peru and Jamaica. 

The nominations, which require 
Senate confirmation, are: 

—Leonard Unger to the Republic 
of China. Mr. Unger served as Am- 
bassador to Thailand from 1967 until 
recently. 

—Robert W. Dean to Peru. Mr. 
Dean is Deputy Chief of Mission at 
Mexico City. 

—Sumner Gerard to Jamaica. Mr. 
Gerard has served as Director of the 
AID Mission to Tunis since 1970. 


Ambassador Unger was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Affairs from 1965 to 1967. Prior to 
that assignment he was the U.S. 
envoy to the Kingdom of Laos. 

Other assign- 
ments have in- 
cluded service as 
Representative to 
the Trieste Negotia- 
tions in London, 
1954; Deputy Co- 
ordinator for Spe- 
cial Study, Office of 

P the Counselor, 

1957; and Deputy 

Chief of Mission 

Mr. Unger and Counselor of 

Embassy in Bangkok, from 1958 to 
1962. 


The veteran diplomat joined the 
Department in 1941 as Associate Di- 
visional Assistant in the Office of the 
Geographer. He became Divisional 
Assistant the following year. 

Mr. Unger later held such assign- 
ments as Agriculture Geographer; 
Head of Unit and Assistant to the 
Adviser of the Central European Sec- 
tion, War Areas Economic Division; 
Political Economist in the Division 
of Southern European Affairs; Assist- 
ant Chief of that Division; Acting 
Chief of the Division of Southeast 
European Affairs; Acting Officer in 
Charge of Italian Affairs; and Politi- 
cal Officer at Trieste. 


In 1952 Mr. Unger was assigned 
as Political Officer at Rome, where 
he served with the NATO Command 
in Naples. He then became Officer 
in Charge of Politico-Military Affairs 
in the Office of European Regional 
Affairs. 

Born in San Diego, Calif., on De- 
cembér 17, 1917, Mr. Unger received 
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a B.A. from Harvard University in 
1939. 

The Ambassador-designate to 
China holds the rank of Career Min- 
ister in the Foreign Service. 

He is married to the former Anne 
Louise Axon and they have five 
children. 

Mr. Dean, who is slated for Peru, 
served as Regional Associate of the 
Institute of International Education 
in New York before he oe goo the 
Department in ~ 
1950 as an Admin- ©] 
istrative Assistant. © 

Over the years J 
he has held such as- © 
signments as Resi- © 
dent Officer at Kit- © 
zinger, U.S. High 94 
Commissioner for 73 
Germany; Consular g 
Officer at Belem; 

Political Officer at 

Rio de Janeiro; . 

Chief of the South American Branch, 
Division of Research and Analysis 
for American Republics; and Chief of 
the Inter-American Political Intelli- 
gence Division. 

Mr. Dean was detailed to the De- 
partment of Defense from 1961 to 
1962. He then attended the National 
War College. 

After completing his studies he was 
named Principal Officer at Brasilia 
in 1963. He later served as Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Santiago, 1965- 
69, and Country Director for Bra- 
zilian Affairs, 1969-71. He became 
DCM at Mexico City in 1971. 

The Ambassador-designate was 
born in Hinsdale, Ill., on May 25, 
1920. He holds both B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Chi- 


cago. 

Mr. Dean is married to the former 
Doris Wilkins and they have two 
children—Virginia and Shelley. 

Mr. Gerard, the Ambassador- 

designate to Jamai- 
ca, was a State Sen- 


ator in Montana 
from 1962 to 1966. 

A former presi- 

¥) dent and director of 
= realty companies, 
—) Mr. Gerard has also 
+ been active in state 
and national politi- 
cal affairs. From 
1955 to 1958 and 
from 1959 to 1960 


he was a member of the Montana 
House of Representatives. He was 
House Minority Leader in 1959. 


Mr. Gerard also held such posts 
as Chairman of the Platform Com- 
mission at the state convention in 
1962; Assistant Campaign Director 
of the National Political Congres- 
sional Committee, 1962-64; and Dep- 
uty Director for Technical Service of 
the National Commission in 1964. 

The Ambassador-designate also 
served as President or Vice President 
of Ennis Company, Aeon Realty 
Company, Newmont Resources Cor- 
poration and Shelter Island Farms. 

Born in Melville, N.Y., on July 15, 
1916, Mr. Gerard holds both B.A. 
and M.A. degrees from Cambridge 
University in England. During World 
War II he served with the U.S. Army 
in 1941, as a Lieutenant in the US. 
Navy from 1941 to 1943, and as 
Captain in the U.S. Marine Corps 
from 1943 to 1945. 

Mr. Gerard is married to the for- 
mer Theresa Dabrowska and they 
have five children—four daughters 
and a son. 


Nominations of 13 Officers 
Confirmed by U.S. Senate 


The Senate has confirmed the nomi- 
nations of 10 new U.S. Ambassadors, 
two new Assistant Secretaries of State, 
and the new U.S. Representative to 
the Organization of American States, 
with the rank of Ambassador. 

Confirmed on February 27 as Am- 
bassadors and the countries where 
they will serve: 

David B. Bolen, Republic of 
Botswana, Kingdom of Lesotho, and 
Kingdom of Swaziland; David L. Os- 
born, Burma; Max V. Krebs, Guyana; 
Davis Eugene Boster, Bangladesh; 
Martin F. Herz, Bulgaria; Thomas R. 
Pickering, Jordan; Philip W. Man- 
hard, Mauritius; Robert E. Fritts, 
Republic of Rwanda; Marshall Green, 
presently Ambassador to Australia, to 
serve concurrently as Ambassador to 
the Republic of Nauru; Armistead I. 
Selden, Jr., New Zealand, and to serve 
concurrently as Ambassador to Fiji, 
Kingdom of Tonga, and Western 
Samoa. 

Confirmed as Assistant Secretaries 
on February 27 were Donald B. 
Easum, African Affairs, and A. Lin- 
wood Holton, Congressional Rela- 
tions. 

Confirmed on March 1 as US. 
Representative to the Organization of 
American States, with the rank of Am- 
bassador, was William S. Mailliard. 
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ELECTIONS 


Eleven States, D.C. Hold Primaries in May 


Eleven states and the District of 
Columbia will hold primary elections 
in May to nominate the candidates 
to run in the November 5 general 
election. 

The Nation’s first primary election 
of 1974 was held in Illinois on March 
19. The last primary election will be 
held in Hawaii on October 5. 

Between May 4 and October 5, 
48 states, the District of Columbia, 
the Territory of Guam, and the Terri- 
tory of the Virgin Islands will hold 
primaries. 

Connecticut has a _ post-endorse- 
ment, challenge-type primary law; 
whether or not primary elections will 
be held cannot be determined until 
State and District political party con- 
ventions are held. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico conducts its primaries in Presi- 
dential election years. Thus it will 
hold its elections in 1976. 

In the November 5 general elec- 
tion, 34 U.S. Senators and 435 US. 
Representatives will be chosen for 
the 94th Congress that will convene 
in January 1975. At the State and 
Territorial levels, 37 Governors will 
be elected along with other State, 
Territorial, and local officials. 

Employees at overseas posts may 
obtain an absentee ballot by sending 
a completed Federal Post Card Ap- 
plication (FPCA—Standard Form 
76) to the Countv Clerk, county of 
residence. The FPCA may be ob- 
tained from the designated Voting 
Officer at the U.S. Embassy or Con- 
sulate. 

Emplovees in the Department who 
wish to vote by absentee ballot should 
write directly to the County Clerk, 
county of residence, for the FPCA, 
or other forms. Requirements differ 
in the various States. 

New York is the only State that 
does not permit absentee voting in a 
primary election. 

Listed below are the dates of the 
primary elections to be held in May; 
the Federal, State and local officials 
to be chosen; and the requirements 
for applying for absentee ballots. 


ALABAMA—May 7 


Nominees for Federal office to be 
chosen include one U.S. Senator and 
seven U.S. Representatives. 

Statewide officers to be elected this 
year include Governor; Lieu- 
tenant Governor; Attorney General; 
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Auditor; Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture; County officials; District Attor- 
neys; Associate Justices of the State 
Supreme Court; Judges of the Court 
of Civil Appeals; Judges of the Court 
of Criminals; Associate Members of 
the Public Service Commission; Mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education; 
State Senators; State Representatives; 
Secretary of State; and Treasurer. 

Any qualified voter from Alabama 
may register and vote by following a 
two-step process: 

First, to register, he or she should 
send a completed Federal Post Card 
Application (FPCA) to the Board 
of Registrars of the county of resi- 
dence, requesting registration forms. 
Although registration may be made 
at anytime, it is advisable to complete 
the registration process well in ad- 
vance of 45 days before the election. 
The forms must be filled out, wit- 
nessed, and returned to the Board to 
complete registration before a ballot 
request may be submitted. 

Second, to obtain an absentee bal- 
lot after registering, the voter must 
complete an FPCA and send it to the 
Register of the Circuit Court of the 
county of residence not earlier than 
45 days before the primary election. 
The voter must indicate political 
party preference on the FPCA. 


ARKANSAS—May 28 


Nominees for Federal office to be 
chosen include one U.S. Senator and 
four U.S. Representatives. 

State officers to be elected this 
year include Governor; Constitu- 
tional officers; Judges of the State 
Supreme Court; State Senators; and 
State Representatives. 

A qualified voter from Arkansas 
does not have to register in order to 
vote absentee. Send a completed 
Federal Post Card Application 
(FPCA) to the County Clerk of the 
county of residence as early as 60 
davs before the election to obtain an 
absentee ballot, indicating political 
party preference. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
May 7 

Each political party will nominate 
a candidate to run for the office of 
Delegate to the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in the November 5 general 
election. 

In addition, a referendum will be 
held on the provisions of the Charter 


section, Title IV, of the District of 
Columbia Self-Government and Gov- 
ernment Reorganization Act of 1973, 
known as the Home Rule Act. 

Under the Home Rule Charter sec- 
tion, there would be 13 members in 
the Council—a Chairman and 4 
elected at large and 8 from Wards, 
with no more than 3 at large, includ- 
ing the Chairman, from the same 
party at any one time; a Mayor, 
elected for a 4-year term; and other 
officials. For example, the Mayor ap- 
points a City Administrator; and the 
Chairman of the Council, with Coun- 
cil approval, appoints the D.C. Au- 
ditor, who reports annually to the 
Mayor, Council and Congress. 

If the referendum on the Charter 
section is approved in the May 7 pri- 
mary, a second primary will be held 
on September 10 to select candidates 
for the local offices. These candidates 
will be chosen by the voters in the 
November 5 general election. Thus 
citizens of the District of Columbia 
will be able to vote for locally elected 
officials for the first time in 100 years. 

The Delegate to Congress, Mayor, 
Council Chairman, At Large Coun- 
cil Members, and Ward Council 
Members who are elected in Novem- 
ber will take office in January 1975. 

Any qualified voter from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may register and 
vote by absentee process. He or she 
should send a completed Federal Post 
Card Application (FPCA) to the 
District of Columbia Board of Elec- 
tions, District Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20004. 

The request for the absentee ballot 
must be received by the Board of 
Elections no later than April 30; the 
ballot must be received no later than 
8 p.m. on May 7 to count in the May 
7 primary. 


INDIANA—May 7 


Nominees for Federal office to be 
chosen include one U.S. Senator and 
11 U.S. Representatives. 

State officers to be elected this year 
include Auditor; County and _ local 
offici“Is: State Senators; State Repre- 
sentatives; Secretary of State; and 
Treasurer. 

Any qualified voter from Indiana 
may register and vote by absentee 
process. He or she should send a 
completed Federal Post Card Appli- 
cation (FPCA) to the Clerk of the 
Circuit Court of the county of resi- 
dence so that it will be received not 
later than 29 days before the election. 
The voter should indicate his or her 
political party preference to obtain 
a primary ballot. 
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BOGOTA—Embassy Political Officer John Kriendler takes a break in the midst of a 
tough assignment—playing Uncle Sam in a group of Embassy secretaries and wives 
called the “Million Dollar Babies.” The song and dance group recently performed 
at a charity fund-raising event sponsored by the U.S. Government Women’s Group. 
Mr. Kriendler then returned to mundane chores. 


KENTUCKY—May 28 


Nominees for Federal office to be 
chosen include one U.S. Senator and 
seven U.S. Representatives. County 
officers are to be chosen Statewide. 

A qualified voter from Kentucky 
may register and vote by absentee 
process. Send a completed Federal 
Post Card Application (FPCA) to 
the County Clerk of your home 
county, requesting an “Application 
for Registration” form. Return the 
completed registration form to the 
County Clerk prior to 30 days before 
the primary. Be sure to indicate 
political party preference on the 
FPCA when requesting a primary 
ballot. 


NEBRASKA—May 14 


Nominees for Federal office to be 
chosen will be three U.S. Represent- 
atives. 


State officers to be elected this 
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year include Governor; Lieutenant 
Governor; Attorney General; Auditor 
of Public Accounts; Members of the 
Board of Regents; Chief Justice; 
County and local officials; Judicial 
District Judges; Justices; Public Serv- 
ice Commissioners; Members of the 
State Board of Education; State Legis- 
lators; Secretary of State; and Treas- 
urer. 

Any qualified voter from Nebraska 
may register and vote by absentee 
process. He or she should send a com- 
pleted Federal Post Card Application 
to the County Clerk, county of resi- 
dence, or to the Election Commis- 
sioner if the voter lives in Buffalo, 
Lancaster, Douglas, or Sarpy Coun- 
ties. The voter should indicate his or 
her political party preference on the 
FPCA when requesting a primary 
ballot. 

Registration forms will be sent with 
an absentee ballot. The forms must 
be completed and returned to elec- 
tion officials under separate cover 
when the voted ballot is returned. 


NORTH CAROLINA—May 7 


Nominees for Federal office to be 
chosen include one U.S. Senator and 
11 U.S. Representatives. 

State officers to be elected this 
year include County officials; Dis- 
trict Solicitors; Judges of the Court 
of Appeals; District Court Judges; 
Supreme Court Judges; Justices of 
the State Supreme Court; State Sen- 
ators; and State Representatives. 

Any qualified voter from North 
Carolina may register and vote by 
absentee ballot. He or she should 
register by sending a Federal Post 
Card Application (FPCA) or other 
application for absentee ballot to 
election officials. If they accept it, the 
voter is registered. The completed 
FPCA should be sent to the Chair- 
man of the County Board of Elec- 
tions, county of residence, or to the 
Secretary of State, Raleigh, N.C. 
27602. The voter should indicate 
his or her political party preference 
when requesting the primary ballot. 


OHIO—May 7 


Nominees for Federal office to be 
chosen include one U.S. Senator and 
23 U.S. Representatives. 

State officers to be elected this 
year include Governor; Lieutenant 
Governor; Auditor; County officials; 
Chief Justice; Judges of the Court of 
Appeals; Justices; Members of the 
State Board of Education; State Sen- 
ators; State Representatives; Secre- 
tary of State; and Treasurer. 

Any qualified voter from Ohio may 
vote by absentee process, and is not 
required to register. To obtain an 
absentee ballot, a voter should send 
a completed Federal Post Card Ap- 
plication (FPCA) to the Clerk of the 
County Board of Elections in his or 
her county of residence, indicating 
political party preference. 


OREGON—May 28 


Nominees for Federal office to be 
chosen will include one U.S. Senator 
and four U.S. Representatives. 

State offices to be filled include 
those of Governor; Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor; County offi- 
cials; District Attorneys; Judge of the 
Circuit Court; District Court Judge; 
State Supreme Court Judge; State 
Senators; Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; and State Representa- 
tives. 

A qualified voter from Oregon may 
register and vote by absentee process. 
He or she is registered when the exe- 
cuted oath on the absentee ballot 

—Continued 
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return envelope has been accepted by 
election officials. To obtain a primary 
ballot, send a completed Federal Post 
Card Application (FPCA) or other 
written request to the County Clerk, 
county of residence, or to the Secre- 
tary of State, Salem, Ore. 97301. 
Indicate political party preference on 
the FPCA. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Magy 21 


Nominees for Federal office to be 
chosen include one U.S. Senator and 
25 US. Representatives. 

State offices to be filled include 
those of Governor; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor; State Senators; and State Rep- 
resentatives. 

Any qualified voter from Pennsyl- 
vania may apply for registration when 
requesting an absentee ballot. Send 
a completed Federal Post Card Ap- 
plication (FPCA) to the County 
Board of Elections in the county of 
residence, requesting registration 
forms. Execute the registration forms 
and return them before or with the 
absentee ballot. Be sure to indicate 
political party preference on the 
iy when requesting a primary 

ot. 


TEXAS—May 4 


Candidates for Federal office nomi- 
nations will vie for 24 Congressional 
seats in the 94th Congress. 

State officers to be elected this year 
include Governor; Lieutenant Gover- 
nor; Attorney General; County and 
local officials; Land Commissioner; 
State Senators; and State Representa- 
tive. 

Any qualified voter from Texas 
may register when applying for an 
absentee ballot. Send a completed 
Federal Post Card Application 
(FPCA) to the County Clerk, coun 
of residence. This registration is ef- 
fective only for the election for which 
an absentee ballot is requested. The 
voter should indicate his or her po- 
litical party preference when request- 
ing a primary ballot. 


WEST VIRGINIA—May 14 


Nominees for Federal office to be 
chosen will be four U.S. Represent- 
atives. 

State offices to be filled include 
those of members of the House of 
Delegates. 

Any qualified voter from West Vir- 
inia may register and vote absentee 
y following a two-step process. To 

register, send a completed Federal 
Post Card Application (FPCA) to 
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the Clerk of the County Court in the 
county of residence, requesting an 
“Application for Registration” form. 
Complete this form and return it to 
the County Clerk not later than 30 
days before the election. 


After registering, apply for an ab- 
sentee ballot by sending a completed 
FPCA to the Clerk of the it 
Court in = eee oe Be 
sure to indicate political party pref- 
erence on the FPCA. 


Overseas and Washington Employees 
Can Get Help with Income Taxes 


The Office of International Opera- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Service 
has assigned full time Taxpayer Serv- 
ice Representatives to assist members 
of the Foreign Service at overseas 
posts—and other U.S. citizens re- 
siding abroad—to prepare their in- 
come tax returns properly. 

For the first time in the 21 years 
that the Internal Revenue Service has 
provided income tax assistance to 
individuals overseas, Taxpayer Serv- 
ice Representatives will serve full 
time at the nine U.S. Embassies and 
Consulates which have permanent 
IRS offices. 

In addition, IRS has sent Tax As- 
sistors to cities throughout Europe, 
Africa, Central and South America, 
the Near East, the Far East and 
Canada. 

The Taxpayer Service Representa- 
tives are skilled in assisting individ- 
uals to prepare their income tax re- 
turns properly. 

They also are well versed in other 
U.S. tax obligations that are incurred 
by many individuals overseas. 

Assigned to help American citi- 
zens abroad are the following IRS 
representatives: 

Myrle Kiely, Sao Paulo; Jacquelyn 
Whitney, Ottawa; Mildred Gees, Lon- 
don; Alpha Chandler, Paris; Julia 
Borck, Bonn; Sherry Jochimsen, 
Rome; Mary Nye, Tokyo; Martha 
Hague, Mexico City; and Cindy Hill, 
Manila. 

They will be available at these 
posts through June 14. Members of 
the Foreign Service and others seek- 
ing tax assistance or tax information 
may contact them in person, by tele- 
phone or by letter. 

The traveling Tax Assistors are 
spending from one day to a month 
at various cities, according to an es- 
tablished schedule based on the vol- 
ume of inquiries in previous years. 

The Tax Assistors provide individ- 
ual assistance or conduct classes, de- 
pending upon which type of assistance 
is more beneficial at the particular 
location. 

The Tax Assistors began their 
overseas visits in mid-January. They 
will continue through early April. 


IRS personnel have already visited 
more than 60 cities in 30 countries. 
The remaining schedule: 

Europe—Brussels, April 3, 5 days; 
Florence, March 22, 3; Munich, 
March 19, 11; Naples, March 28; 5; 
Stuttgart, April 4, 3; Vienna, March 
26, 5; Zurich, March 19, 5. 

Africa—Abu Dhabi, United Arab 
Emirates, March 19, 2; Cape Town, 
March 21, 2; Johannesburg, March 
19, 1. 

Near East—Beersheva, Israel, 
April 8, 2; Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, 
March 22, 2; Jerusalem, April 3, 3; 
Kabul, April 8, 3; Khorramshahr, 
Iran, March 29, 2; Kuwait, March 
27, 1; Tehran, April 3, 3; Tel Aviv, 
March 25, 7. 

Far East—Agana, Guam, March 
19, 2; Kwajalein, Marshall Islands, 
March 27, 9; Saipan, Marian Islands, 
March 22, 2. 

Canada—Montreal, March 1, 30; 
Toronto, March 4, 30. 

South America—Caracas, March 
18, 7; Maracaibo, March 27, 3. 

Caribbean—Freeport, April 11, 2; 
Kingston, April 3, 4; Nassau, April 
9, 2; Santo Domingo, April 1. 

Washington employees who want 
telephone information regarding a 
Federal income tax problem may 
phone Dawn Antonelli, Federal In- 
come Tax Adviser, Office of Inter- 
national Operations of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Miss Antonelli’s telephone number 
is Code 184, Extension 5971, or 
964-5971. Her office hours are from 
8:30 to 4:30 p.m. 

During February and mid-March 
Miss Antonelli was in the Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Service Lounge assist- 
ing employees who had unusual prob- 
lems regarding the preparation of 
their income tax forms. 

A limited supply of tax forms, in- 
cluding those of Virginia, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia, are 
available in the Foreign Service 
Lounge. Federal income tax forms 
also are available at the Post Office, 
State Department Station, Room 
2827, and at the State Department 
Federal Credit Union, Room 1827. 
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Gladys P. Rogers, Special Assistant 
for Women’s Affairs to the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management, 
and a career Foreign Service officer, 
was one of six women cited for out- 
standing service in the Federal Gov- 
ernment this month. 

The six winners of the 1974 Fed- 
eral Woman’s Award were announced 
by Jayne B. Spain, vice chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission and 
chairman of the award’s board of 
trustees. They were chosen from 150 
federal career women nominated by 
their agencies, and received the 
awards at a banquet March 5 at the 
Shoreham Hotel. 

In nominating Ms. Rogers, the De- 
partment cited her contributions to 
managerial effectiveness—such as de- 
veloping the concept of consolidated 
administrative organizations at posts 
and the concept of the Country Direc- 
tor in regional bureaus—as well as 
her actions to remedy the inequalities 
of opportunity for women in the De- 
partment and Foreign Service. 

In the early 1960’s, Ms. Rogers 
proposed that State, AID and USIA 
participate jointly as managers and 
as suppliers of personnel in Washing- 
ton and overseas. Her plan provided 
for merging duplicate and parallel 
support activities and for combining 
such separate facilities as warehouses, 
motor pools and equipment. This con- 
cept of joint administrative support 
is an ongoing success at a number of 
posts today. 

Ms. Rogers developed the concept 
of a Country Director to overcome 
excessive managerial layering that 
had been reported in a 1963 study. 
The Country Director was to be more 
senior than the traditional desk offi- 
cer, but with total direct concern for 
U.S. relations with his country and 
enough status to exercise leadership 
in the foreign affairs community on 
matters affecting it. This idea led to 
a major reorganization of the regional 
bureaus with decisive implications for 
policy development and decision mak- 
ing in the entire foreign affairs com- 
munity. 

After a successful tour as the De- 
partment’s first woman Foreign Serv- 
ice Inspector, Ms. Rogers was selected 
in 1971 by Ambassador William B. 
Macomber, then the Deputy Under 
ee for Management, to head 
a new function as Special Assistant 
for Women’s Affairs. 
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Gladys Rogers 
Wins 
Federal 
Woman's Award 


In this role, she has designed a 
wide-ranging program to improve the 
status of women in the Department 
and the Foreign Service. The nomina- 
tion statement cites the following 
landmark policies under her steward- 
ship: 

—Establishment of wife/husband 
teams, both members of which could 
serve as full professionals in the For- 
eign Service with full benefits. (Cur- 
rently 75 teams are serving.) 

—Opening of reemployment op- 
portunities to women who previously 
resigned because of marriage. 

—Eliminating the bar to Foreign 
Service employment of women with 
dependents. 

—Prohibiting questions concerning 
marital status or marital intentions. 

—Prohibiting consideration of 
women’s marital status as an element 
in determining long-term training op- 
portunities. 

—Making assignments of women 
completely nondiscriminatory as to 
country or function. 

—tTreating as private individuals 
women and men who go abroad as 
dependents of employees and not ob- 
ligating them to perform service- 
related duties unless they wish. 

—Recognition of secretaries as 
career professionals due the respect 
and equitable treatment accorded all 


professionals, and not to be assigned 
functions that are essentially the per- 
onal responsibility of their super- 
visors. 

The nomination credits Ms. 
Rogers’ efforts as being largely re- 
sponsible for doubling the number of 
female officers being commissioned 
into the Service since 1970. 

Ms. Rogers first entered the Fed- 
eral Service in 1942 with the Office 
of Emergency Management. Later 
she served with UNRRA, as Deputy 
Director of the Organizational and 
Management Division of the Euro- 
pean Regional Office; and with the 
Geneva-based International Refugee 
Organization as its Director of pudget 
and Management. 

In 1948 she joined the Foreign 
Operations Administration and served 
as Chief of the Budget and Fiscal 
Division in the Paris Office. She was 
a self-employed Management Con- 
sultant for seven years before she 
joined the Department of State in 
1960 as a Senior Management 
Analyst. From May 1965 to August 
1967, she was Director of the Or- 
ganization Studies and Procedures 
Program. 

In August 1967, she was appointed 
a Foreign Service Inspector charged 
with examining, evaluating and pre- 
paring reports on operational effec- 
tiveness in the administrative and 
consular areas of embassies and sub- 
ordinate posts and participating in 
evaluation of substantive operations 
of these posts. In September 1971 
she became Special Assistant for 
Women’s Affairs. 

“Throughout her career,” the De- 
partment’s nomination pointed out, 
“Ms. Rogers’ independence of mind, 
her adventurous spirit and honesty of 
purpose have been important quali- 
ties in shaping her singular and out- 
standing contributions to managerial 
improvement in a large bureaucracy 
and to the inspection process and to 
its humanization in the new but fertile 
field of equal opportunity for women.” 

The Federal Woman’s Award was 
begun in 1960 and is administered 
by a 12-member board with no offi- 
cial government connection. Ruth 
Bacon was the Department’s first 
winner in 1961. Others have been 
Katherine W. Bracken, 1962; Carol 
C. Laise, 1965; Elizabeth A. Brown, 
1967, Eileen R. Donovan, 1969; and 
Margaret Joy Tibbetts, 1970. 
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| New Officers Move Into Personnel | 


A number of shifts are taking place 
in the Office of Personnel. 

The changes being made by Direc- 
tor General Nathaniel Davis will 
bring new faces to many of the key 
positions in personnel operations. 

In the first major move, Hugh G. 
Appling, who has been serving as the 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Saigon, 
will become the Deputy Director 
General of the Foreign Service and 
the Director of Personnel. The posi- 
tion has been vacant since the de- 
parture of Robert C. Brewster to 
become Ambassador to Ecuador last 
August. 

Archer K. Blood, the Deputy Di- 
rector of Personnel for Career Coun- 
seling and Assignments (PER/CA), 
has been serving as the Acting Dep- 
uty Director General and Director of 
Personnel. He left this month for his 
new assignment as Diplomatic Ad- 
visor to the Commandant of the Army 
War College at Carlisle, Pa. 

Pending Mr. Appling’s arrival, 
Mary S. Olmsted, who has been serv- 
ing as the Deputy Director of Person- 
nel for Policy, Classification and 


Evaluation (PER/PCE), is filling the 
job as Acting Director General of the 
Foreign Service and Director of Per- 
sonnel. 


Miss Olmsted is slated to become 
the Principal Officer at Port Mores- 
by, New Guinea, when that post is 
opened after Congressional approval. 

Jack B. Button, most recently the 
Economic Counselor in Tel Aviv, 
has moved into Miss Olmsted’s place 
as Deputy Director of Personnel for 
Policy, Classification and Evaluation. 


In a third major personnel change, 
Richard K. Fox, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary in the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs since last 
year, will become the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Personnel for Career Counsel- 
ing and Assignments, replacing Rob- 
ert A. Stevenson, who has been acting 
in that position. Mr. Stevenson is go- 
ing to Mexico as Minister-Counselor. 


In another important switch, Rob- 
ert E. Barbour, formerly Special As- 
sistant to the Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs, has replaced Alex- 
ander J. Davit as the Chief of the 


KHARTOUM—Ambassador William D. Brewer, center, is shown with Joseph Oduho, 
Southern Regional Minister of Housing and Public Utilities, left, during Mr. Brewer's 
recent visit to Juba, capital of the Southern Region of the Sudan. It was the first 
trip to the Southern Region by a U.S. Ambassador since prior to the break in diplo- 
matic relations in 1967. At right is Raymond F. Smith, Country Officer for the Sudan, 


Bureau of African Affairs. 
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Mr. Fox Mr. Barbour 


Performance Evaluation Division. 
Mr. Davit has also been serving as 
the Special Assistant to the Director 
General for Employee Relations. He 
will continue in that role until he 
leaves for reassignment next summer 
as the Consul General at Amsterdam. 


Project Aims To Improve 
Chinese Language Training 


The first interagency effort to co- 
ordinate the development of a proto- 
type core curriculum for a foreign 
language got underway the weekend 
of February 9 with a meeting of a 
planning council. 

The council is made up of Dr. 
James Wrenn of Brown University, 
Dr. Patricia O’Connor of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Dr. Frances Li of 
the Systems Development Agency of 
the Defense Language Institute and 
Dr. Karl Rickerson of CIA. Gerard 
P. Kok, recently retired from the De- 
partment of State, is the project co- 
ordinator. 

The project will plan the form and 
content of training material so that it 
will meet the needs of the agencies 
involved. The goal of the course will 
be to bring students up to at least the 
S-2, R-1, level of proficiency in 
Standard Chinese that would be ap- 
plicable in the People’s Republic of 
China and the Republic of China. 

Experience drawn from the project 
will be applied to developing similar 
courses in other languages. Although 
the project is supported at this stage 
solely by Government agencies, it is 
intended to be flexible enough to meet 
—_ in the academic community as 
well. 
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FS Annuities 
To Increase 


6.3% on April I 


A 6.3 percent cost-of-living in- 
crease in Foreign Service annuities 
will go into effect April 1. 

Any participant eligible for an im- 
mediate annuity who is separated 
under the Foreign Service Retirement 
and Disability System on or before 
March 31 will receive the 6.3 percent 
cost-of-living increase. The increase 
is applied to the annuity payable to 
the retiring participant rather than to 
the high-three-year average salary. 

To receive the increase the retiring 
participant must not be in a pay 
status after March 31. In pending 
disability retirement cases, partici- 
pants will be given individual instruc- 
tions regarding their last day in a pay 
status. 


Participants with the following 
combinations of age and service are 
eligible for an immediate annuity: 

1. Any participant age 50 (by 
March 31) with 20 years of credit- 
able service. 

2. Any staff employee of USIA 
who is a participant in the Foreign 
Service Retirement System and who 
on September 1, 1969, was age 57 
or over. 

3. Any Reserve Officer with un- 
limited tenure who was age 57 or 
over on August 20, 1968. 

This increase does not apply to 
employees subject to the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement System. 


If you wish to discuss retirement 
to be effective on March 31 or earlier, 
you may make an appointment by 
calling a Retirement Counselor for 
STATE—Retirement Branch, MGT/ 
PS, Ext. 23342; USI[A—Personnel 
Services Staff, IPT/S, Ext. 24715; 
AlID—Retirement Task Force, SER/ 
PM/ER, 235-8936. 


RETIREMENT PLANNING SEMINAR 
A Retirement Planning Seminar is scheduled to begin on Wednesday, 
April 10, with sessions each succeeding Wednesday through May 22. 
Each meeting will be held in the East Auditorium of Main State from 


11:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


The Seminar is designed primarily for Foreign Service and Civil 
Service personnel of the Department, USIA, and AID who are eligible 
for retirement within five years, but all are welcome. 

Speakers will cover Health in Retirement, Retirement Benefits and 
Annuities, Financial and Legal Planning, Social Security and Medicare, 
Taxes, and Second Careers. There will be opportunities to ask questions. 

The Seminar has been arranged by the External Placement Division 
of the Personnel office. The Division provides a professional placement 
service for personne] at all levels who are leaving their employment to 
find new positions or new careers. Further information about the Semi- 
nar or placement service may be obtained by calling extension 23760. 


NEW CONSUL GENERAL—Herbert R. Spivack is congratulated after being sworn 
in on Feb. 1 as the new Consul General to Munich. Extending best wishes are Am- 
bassador Nathaniel Davis, Director General of the Foreign Service, left, and 
Mrs. Spivack. The ceremony was held in Ambassador Davis’ office. 
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Phase Il of SALT 
Resumes in Geneva 


Following a recess that began on 
November 16, the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks were resumed on 
February 19 at Geneva—the perma- 
nent location of the talks since they 
entered their second phase (Novem- 
ber 1972). 

The U.S. Delegation continues to 
be headed by Ambassador-at-Large 
U. Alexis Johnson, and the Soviet 
Delegation by Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Vladimir S. Semenov. Other 
senior members and advisers on the 
U.S. delegation include representa- 
tives from State, Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (ACDA). 

SALT II is aimed at achieving 
permanent limits and subsequent re- 
ductions in strategic offensive weap- 
ons. New momentum was given to 
this endeavor at the Washington sum- 
mit meeting of President Nixon and 
General Secretary Brezhnev, when 
they signed a set of “Basic Principles” 
to govern further negotiations, with 
a view to concluding an agreement 
in 1974. 

At his year-end press conference 
(December 27), Secretary Kissinger 
alluded to the extreme complexity of 
the current phase of these negotia- 
tions, especially as they relate to 
qualitative changes in weapons tech- 
nology. He added, however, that if 
the Soviet Union was prepared to 
proceed, “we have a chance of meet- 
ing our deadline in 1974.” 

In Washington, SALT negotiating 
positions are evolved within the Na- 
tional Security Council structure. The 
Verification Panel—under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Kissinger in his ca- 
pacity as Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs—ana- 
lyzes the strategic implications and 
verification aspects of possible limi- 
tations, making recommendations to 
the NSC and to the President. 

Agencies represented on the Veri- 
fication Panel are: State, Defense, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, CIA, and 
ACDA. 

After a SALT position is developed 
and approved by the President, 
ACDA, under the direction of Dr. 
Fred C. Iklé, becomes responsible 
for coordinating day-to-day support 
to the SALT delegation. This is ac- 
complished through the mechanism 
of the SALT Backstopping Com- 
mittee, chaired by ACDA, a wofk- 
ing group in which all agencies that 
have responsibility in the national 
security field participate. 
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OVER 300 ENTER FSO CORPS 


Special Lateral Entry Program Ends 


More than 10 percent of the cur- 
rent Foreign Service Officers were 
brought into the Corps under the 
management reform lateral entry pro- 
gram, which ended on December 31, 
1973. The termination date was fixed 
when the program was started in 
1971. 

The program which resulted from 
recommendations in “Diplomacy for 
the 70’s” and was announced in Man- 
agement Reform Bulletin No. 8, pro- 
vided for the conversion of FSR, 
FSSO and GS employees of the De- 
partment to FSO appointment. It was 
part of the effort to move toward a 
unified personnel system covering all 
career officers under one of two cate- 
gories, Foreign Service Officers and 
Foreign Affairs Specialists (FAS). 

The management reform lateral 
entry program was carried on con- 
currently with the regular lateral en- 
try program and with the Foreign 
Affairs Specialists conversion pro- 
gram. 

Under the management reform 
program, career officers who con- 
verted to FSO appointment were 
exempted from selection-out for per- 
formance ranking for two full per- 
formance rating periods to provide 
for establishing a comparable record 
for promotion competition. 

Also, other procedures of the reg- 
ular program were temporarily 
changed to facilitate movement of 
officers into the Corps: A standard 
memorandum of application was pro- 
vided for applicants, in lieu of two 
forms normally required; the require- 
ments for an autobiography and an 
essay were eliminated; the maximum 
age limit of 54 was increased to 59; 
and the minimum comparable grade 
level at time of application was low- 
ered from FSO-6 to FSO-7. 

The Board of Examiners for the 
Foreign Service set up panels of 
Deputy Examiners to administer ex- 
aminations under the reform program. 
They were instructed to give special 
weight to the performance record of 
a candidate in his or her functional 
field and to give particular attention 
to such factors as the candidate’s 
qualifications for overseas service and 
willingness and availability to serve 
abroad as needed. Appeals from ad- 
verse decisions of the panels were 
considered by the Board as a whole. 

Out of a total of 661 applicants. 
522 were found eligible and ex- 
amined, 411 were recommended for 


appointment (79 percent of those 
examined) and 371 have been cer- 
tified for appointment thus far. Of 
the remaining 40 recommended for 
appointment, 13 have withdrawn and 
27 are pending further processing, 
primarily updating of medical clear- 
ances. Most of those certified as 
FSO’s under the reform program al- 
ready had career status in the De- 
partment; eight did not. 

Of the 411 successful candidates, 
the majority were recommended for 
appointment in the Administrative 
Cone (269), followed by the Con- 
sular (113), Political (17), and 


Economic/Commercial (12) Cones. 

Of the 111 applicants not recom- 
mended, 73 had applied for the Ad- 
ministrative Cone, 26 for Consular, 
7 for Political, and 5 for Economic/ 
Commercial. 

The regular lateral entry program 
and the Foreign Affairs Specialist 
conversion program continue in op- 
eration. Since August 1971, however, 
hiring from outside the Department 
under the lateral entry program has 
been suspended. Only officers of the 
Department under some other pay 
plan may apply. 

Anyone who wants information on 
the regular program should write to 
the Chairman of the Lateral Entry 
Program, Board of Examiners, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 
20520. 


Record Number Took Foreign Service Exam 


A record 13,736 candidates took 
the Foreign Service written examina- 
tion in December. It was the largest 
turnout in the entire 50-year history 
of the modern Foreign Service. 

The number represented a whop- 
ping increase of 33 percent over 
1972’s 10,384. 

It also was 24 percent higher than 
1971’s previous record of 11,117. 

The candidates vied for approxi- 
mately 165 appointments as Foreign 
Service Officers (FSO’s) and about 
20 appointments as Foreign Service 
Information Officers (FSIO’s). 

The written examination was the 
first step toward appointment. 

Nearly 1,600 of the group received 
a passing grade and are now proceed- 
ing to the second step—the oral ex- 
amination. 

The oral examinations are being 
conducted by a panel of Deputy 


Foreign Service Career 
Appeals to All Ages 


It isn’t just young Americans 
who are seeking to become 
junior officers in the Foreign 
Service. 

One application was received 
from a 77-year-old lady who 
after a lifetime as an interpreter 
still wanted to become an FSO. 
Even though the previous upper 
age limit for entering officers has 
been removed, it was necessary 
to turn the lady down because 
she was 17 years beyond the 
mandatory retirement age. 


Examiners of the Board of Examiners 
for the Foreign Service in Washington 
and in several other large U.S. cities. 

Those who pass will proceed to 
other steps in the selection process. 

The record number who took the 
1973 examination “reflects a continu- 
ing effort to attract more economic 
and commercial specialists to the For- 
eign Service—and to increase the pro- 
portion of women and members of 
minority groups serving as FSO’s and 
FSIO’s,” Department officials point 
out. 

A year-round recruiting effort seeks 
more junior officer candidates who 
not only have the broad general back- 
ground required of all Foreign Service 
Officers but who also possess the eco- 
nomic and commercial skills required 
in greater number by the Department. 

More than 1,180 candidates took 
the written examination in the eco- 
nomic/commercial specialty — up 
some 43 percent over 1972. 

The Department has also stepped 
up its efforts to inform women 
throughout the country of career op- 
portunities in the Foreign Service. 

The 6,400 women applying for the 
examination in 1973 represent an in- 
crease of more than 36 percent over 
1972 

Twenty-three percent of those who 
actually took the written FSO exam- 
ination in 1973 were women— 
another all-time high. 


There are 1,350,000 individuals 
receiving payments under the Civil 


Service Retirement System. In Jan- 
uary, 1974, the total monthly pay- 
ment will be $475,000,000, over 
$350 per person. 
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Philadelphia Is Scene of 
Foreign Policy Conference 


Senior officers of the Department 
were scheduled to speak at a foreign 
policy conference in Philadelphia, on 
March 19. The day-long conference 
was co-sponsored by the Department 
and the World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia. 

John Richardson, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, was to address the 
luncheon session, discussing “A Bi- 
centennial Challenge: International 
Communications for Century III.” 

Other Department officers sched- 
uled to speak included: Oscar W. 
Armstrong, Director, People’s Re- 
public of China and Mongolia Af- 
fairs; William C. Sherman, Director 
for Japanese Affairs; Michael Sterner, 
Director for Egyptian Affairs; George 
M. Bennsky, Director, Office of Fuels 
and Energy; and James C. Bostain, 
Lecturer, Foreign Service Institute. 

About 1,000 representatives of 
more than 50 civic, business, educa- 
tional, and professional organizations 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Delaware were expected to 
participate in the conference. 


M. Louise Serrin Retires After 
46 Years of Service; Receives 
Distinguished Honor Award 


M. Louise Serrin, who retired last 
December after 46 years of govern- 
ment service—45 of them in the De- 
partment’s Visa Office—was pre- 
sented the Distinguished Honor 
Award at a ceremony in the Martin 
Van Buren Room on February 27. 

_ At the time of her retirement Mrs. 
Serrin had more years of government 
service than any other member of the 
Department. 

Among the scores of friends and 
colleagues who honored her at the 
special ceremony last month were 
Ambassador L. Dean Brown, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management; 
Ambassador Nathaniel Davis, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service; 
Barbara M. Watson, Administrator of 
the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs; Howard Travers, who had 
served as Chief of the Visa Division 
from 1952 to 1946; and representa- 
tives from Congressional offices. 

Prior to retiring, Mrs. Serrin served 
for 21 years as Chief of the Telephone 
and Personal Inquiries Branch of the 
Visa Office. Assisted by a staff of four, 
she provided advice and assistance to 
the callers who came to her with their 
problems concerning visa matters. 
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AMBASSADOR AT LARGE—Ambassador Robert J. McCloskey, former U.S. envoy 
to Cyprus, is sworn in as the new Ambassador at Large by Ambassador Marion 
H. Smoak, Acting Chief of Protocol, left, at a ceremony in the James Monroe 
Room on February 14. Secretary Kissinger and one of the McCloskey daughters, 
Andre, look on as Mrs. McCloskey holds the Bible. 


ministers the oath of office to Ambassador William B. Buffum as the new Assistant 
Secretary for International Organization Affairs at a recent ceremony in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room. Looking on is Deputy Secretary Kenneth Rush as Mrs. 


Buffum holds the Bible. 


The citation read: 

“For distinguished service and ac- 
complishment over 45 years in the 
Visa Office of the Department of 
State, efficiently and compassionately 
resolving the problems of visa appli- 
cants and their friends and relatives in 
the United States, informedly inter- 
preting and explaining American visa 
law and regulations, and, by the per- 
formance of this work, superbly con- 


tributing to the development of the 
Department of State’s relations with 
other Government agencies, the Con- 
gress, foreign government representa- 
tives, and the general public.” 

Mrs. Serrin joined the Department 
in February 1929 after service in the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
War Department. She won the De- 
partment’s Superior Honor Award in 
1967. 
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SECRETARY OF THE YEAR—Secretary 
Kissinger congratulates Helen L. Kamer 
after presenting her with the Depart- 
ment’s Secretary of the Year Award at 
a ceremony in his office on February 
14. Miss Kamer, who is secretary to 
Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, left, was cited for “out- 
standing performance which exemplifies 
the highest standards of the secretarial 
profession.” (See Newsletter, February) 


Plans Are Under Way for National Secretaries Week 


Plans are now being completed for 
the Department’s annual observance 
of National Secretaries Week, April 
22-26. 

Highlights of the event-filled week 
include a luncheon-fashion show at 
the Shoreham Americana Hotel on 
Saturday, April 20, and a seminar on 
“The Secretary in the 21st Century,” 
to be held in the West Auditorium on 
Wednesday, April 24. 


Ambassador L. Dean Brown, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Management, 
will give the opening remarks at the 
seminar. 

Plans for the luncheon include spe- 
cial recognition of the women in the 
Legislative Branch of the Govern- 
ment, guest stars from the stage and 
TV, and an informal fashion show. 

Tickets for this event are $8 each. 
Those interested in making reserva- 
tions or obtaining additional informa- 


tion may call Mrs. Dorothy Collins, 
PER/MGT/PS, 235-9587. 

In addition to the seminar on April 
24, there will be an exhibit and dem- 
onstration of sophisticated office 
equipment in the lobby of the West 
Auditorium during the week. 

The planning committee is working 
under the auspices of the Communi- 
cations and Clerical Skills Program 
of the Foreign Service Institute. 
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NATIONAL SECRETARIES WEEK—Shown above is the committee, representing personnel from the Department, ACDA, USIA, 
AID and ACTION, which is planning special events for the observance of National Secretaries Week. Left to right, front 
row, are Maria Carrillo, EA/TB; Iris Gilbert, P; Dicksie Brashears, PPT; Carol Wilson, ACDA; Dorothy Collins, PER/MGT/PS; 
Virginia Jackson, Fashion Show Coordinator; Audrey Mayo, A/OPR/ESC; Thelma Brown, EPA. Left to right, back row, are 
Sheree Wilson, AID; Denise Ford, INR/SR/RID; Carolyn Pittman, S/FW-COA; Katherine Papathanassiou, USIA; Eva Hender- 
son, CU/ARA; Linda Sykes, AID; Rachel Fleming, AID; Mary Monroe, AID; and Janie Schafer, M/FSI. 
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Eight Mustangs 
Selected from 
150 Applicants 


Eight Mustang candidates are re- 
ceiving training in position categories 
or functional specialties that provide 
opportunities for advancement to the 
junior officer level. 

Tailored to individual needs, the 
training includes on-the-job assign- 
ments, supplemented by related study 
at the Foreign Service Institute, Civil 
Service Commission, other Federal 
agencies, or local institutions—and 
by individual counseling. 

The candidates were selected from 
among 150 Civil Service employees. 
Twenty-nine of the applicants were 
men. 

Established in July 1971, the De- 
partment’s Mustang Program is a con- 
tinuing in-service internship program 
to identify, select and train excep- 
tional and talented employees below 
the officer level. 

The Mustang Program is a direct 
result of the broad management re- 
form program initiated in early 1970 
by then Secretary Rogers and William 
B. Macomber, then Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management and now 
Ambassador to Turkey. 

The Task Forces appointed by Mr. 
Macomber studied how to identify 
and develop talent within the Depart- 
ment. 

The Department then developed 
the Mustang Program to meet the 
need. It outlined the plan in a five- 
page Management Reform Bulletin 
(No. 28) on July 6, 1971. 

Under the plan, Mustangs who suc- 
cessfully complete on-the-job training 
and other instruction are appointed 
Foreign Service Reserve Officers. 
They ultimately have opportunities 
for assignment and development 
either as Foreign Affairs Specialists 
or as Foreign Service Officers. 

The Mustang Program is open to 
Civil Service employees in grades 
GS-1 through GS-8 and to Foreign 
Service Staff employees in FSS—10 
through FSS—6, who are at least 21 
and who have at least two years’ 
service with the Department. 

All applicants are required to take 
the Federal Service Entrance Exam- 
ination (FSEE), although no min- 
imum passing score has been set. 

Candidates are selected on the basis 
of projected staffing needs in position 
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UPWARD BOUND—The Department's Civil Service Mustangs pose for a group 
photo with Ruth Hayden, Mustang Coordinator. Shown, left to right, first row, 
Miss Hayden, Linda Wicker, Cynthia Dearing, Margie Ozier and Betty Goldstein. 
Back row, left to right, Charles Hughes, Jr., Kathy Williams, Sheryl DuBose and 
Diana Fitzgerald. The photo was taken in the Diplomatic Lobby. 


categories or functional specialities 
which provide opportunities for ad- 
vancement—and in which vacancies 
at the junior officer level either exist 
or are anticipated. 

Mustang candidates, their former 
assignment, and career option: 

Cynthia §. Dearing, secretary, 
PER/REM, Personnel. 

Sheryl Ruth DuBose, secretary, 
AF, Personnel. 

Diana S. Fitzgerald, accounting 
technician, BF/FS, Budget. 

Betty G. Goldstein, fiscal assistant, 
BF/FS, Budget. 


Charles Hughes, Jr., payroll clerk, 
BF/FS, Budget. 

Margie L. Ozier, secretary, M/ 
FSI, Personnel. 

Kathy S. Williams, clerk/typist, 
CU, Program Officer. 

Linda E. Wicker, secretary, IO, 
Personnel. 

Employees who wish additional in- 
formation on the Department’s Mus- 
tang Program, or wish to apply as 
Mustang candidates, should see Ruth 
J. Hayden, Civil Service Counseling 
and Assignment Division, PER/CA/ 
CS, Room 2421, Extension 23352. 


| Nominations Sought for Rockefeller Awards 


Princeton University has invited 
the Department to submit nomina- 
tions for the 1974 Rockefeller Public 
Service Awards. Deadline for nomina- 
tions is April 8. 

Five awards—$10,000 each—will 
be given to men and women whose 
careers in the Federal Government 
have been marked by “sustained ex- 
celience in service to the Nation.” 
The fields of government activity are 
Administration; Intergovernmental 
Operations; Human Resource Devel- 
opment and Protection; Physical Re- 
source Development and Protection; 
and Professional Accomplishment or 
Leadership. 

Normally, candidates must have 
been employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for at least 10 years and 
must not be over 60. 


The program is made possible 
through personal contributions to 
Princeton by John D. Rockefeller, 
3rd, an alumnus and, for 30 years, 
Charter Trustee of the University. It 
is administered as a national trust by 
the Woodrow Wilson School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs, Prince- 
ton University. 

Nominations by personnel on be- 
half of the Department should be 
forwarded to PER/MGT, Room 
2137, Attention: Awards Committee, 
for the review of the Committee be- 
fore submission to Princeton. An 
original and six copies are needed. 
The Rockefeller Awards Selection 
Committee has made clear that nom- 
inations may be sent directly to 
Princeton if the nominator so wishes. 
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Country Directors and Desk Officers Are 
Briefed on Export-Import Bank Programs 


On January 22 and 24, 74 Country 
Directors and Desk Officers from the 
Department were briefed on the pro- 
grams of the Export-Import Bank. 
Warren Glick, Acting Executive Vice 
President of the Bank, conducted the 
sessions assisted by Russell Price, 
Deputy Vice President for Planning 
and Research. The briefings were 
organized by the Office of Commer- 
cial Affairs in the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs as part 
of the continuing effort to keep offi- 
cers abreast of Eximbank policies and 
programs. 

Mr. Glick reviewed the major pro- 
grams of the Bank in providing long- 
term loans for projects and in guaran- 
teeing and insuring short-term and 
medium-term credits to cover U.S. 
exports. He noted that the Eximbank 
is presently evaluating its programs 
and exposure in major markets of the 
world. Mr. Glick also indicated that 
the worldwide energy problem, to- 
gether with shortages of certain equip- 
ment in the U.S., will require careful 
evaluation and selection of future re- 
quests for Eximbank financing. 

In assessing the credit worthiness 
of a country, Mr. Price said that the 
Bank takes into account the following 


INTELSAT Group 
Reviews Policies 


and Objectives 


The Assembly of Parties of the In- 
ternational Telecommunications Sat- 
ellite Corporation (INTELSAT) re- 
viewed general policy and long-term 
objectives at the group’s first meeting, 
held in Washington February 4-8. 

Raymond J. Waldmann, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Transportation 
and Telecommunications, EB, who 
was head of the U.S. Delegation, was 
elected Chairman of the meeting. 

INTELSAT today has 84 member 
countries. It owns and operates the 
space segment of the commercial 
communications satellite system that 
provides telephone, telegraph, tele- 
vision and data communications on 
a global basis. 

The Assembly of Parties is respon- 
sible for considering those aspects of 
INTELSAT which are primarily of 
interest to the Parties as sovereign 
states. Each Party has one vote in 
the Assembly. 


factors: external debt, exchange re- 
serves, balance of payments, foreign 
exchange policies, basic resources, 
GNP or GDP, management of domes- 
tic economy, and such political factors 


as social and political stability and 
administrative capacity. 

Richard Benedick, Director of the 
Office of Development Finance in EB, 
briefed the officers on the liaison role 
his office serves between the Depart- 
ment and Eximbank. Nicholas S. 
Lakas, Director of the Office of Com- 
mercial Affairs in EB, was the mod- 
erator. 


AT BRIEFING—Nicholas S. Lakas, Director of the Office of Commercial Affairs, 
EB, addresses the seminar on the Export-Import Bank. Seated, left to right, are 
Warren Glick, Acting Executive Vice President of the Bank; Russell Price, Deputy 
Vice President for Planning and Research of the Bank; and Richard Benedick, 
Director of the Office of Development Finance, EB. 


During the meeting last month the 
representatives discussed such matters 
as the coordination with INTELSAT 
of two satellite systems separate from 
the INTELSAT system. 

The group also reviewed a special 
arrangement whereby INTELSAT 
could provide the United Nations pri- 
ority access to the INTELSAT space 
segment during emergency peace- 
keeping and disaster relief efforts. 

Also discussed was the establish- 
ment of relationships with other inter- 
national organizations, and the selec- 
tion of a panel of legal experts from 
which the presidents of arbitral tri- 
bunals will be chosen. 

INTELSAT was established in 
1964 by the United States and ten 
other countries on the basis of an 
Interim Agreement. That agreement 
was superseded on February 12, 
1973, by the entry into force of an 
Intergovernmental Agreement and 
an Operating Agreement — collec- 
tively known as the Definitive Agree- 
ment. 

The meeting last month was at- 
tended by representatives of the Gov- 
ernments Party to the Intergovern- 
mental Agreement. 


In addition to Mr. Waldmann, 
other members of the U.S. Delegation 
to the INTELSAT Assembly of Par- 
ties included Thomas E. Nelson, Di- 
rector of the Office of Telecommuni- 
tions, Bureau of Economic and 
Business Affairs, State Department, 
and Richard Colino, Assistant Vice 
President, Communications Satellite 
Corporation, Alternate U.S. Repre- 
sentatives; Sidney Friedland, Bureau 
of International Organization Affairs, 
State Department; Bromley Smith, 
Assistant Director, Office of Tele- 
communications Policy; Walter 
Hinchman, Chief, Common Carrier 
Bureau, Federal Communications 
Commission; and Robert Kinzie, 
Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion. 


It took from the beginning of man 
to about 1830 for the world’s popula- 
tion to reach the level of 1 billion. It 
took only 100 years to 1930 to add 
the second billion, only 30 years to 
1960 to add the third. The fourth is 
being added in 15 years by 1975. 

If this rate of growth continues, the 
world’s population can reach 7.5 bil- 
lion by the year 2000 and additional 
billions would be added each 5 years. 
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Open Forum Panel Formalized; 
Plans To Expand Activities 


Employees in State, AID, USIA, 
and ACDA now have a formal base 
for channeling their policy recom- 
mendations directly to the Secretary. 
On January 28, the management of 
the Secretary’s Open Forum Panel 
became a full-time position—avail- 
able to provide full-scale support for 
all Panel activities. 

Started in 1967 on an ad hoc 
basis, the Secretary’s Open Forum 
Panel (OFP) has expanded dramat- 
ically. It has enjoyed strong support 
from Secretaries Rusk, Rogers, and 
Kissinger. It now holds regular meet- 
ings in the Department and sends 
scores of papers to the Secretary and 
other senior officials on subjects 
ranging from employee rights to food 
policy. It is open to all employees in 
the agencies mentioned. Active par- 
ticipants enjoy membership status in 
the Panel and the right to participate 
in the organization’s annual election 
of officers every July. 

With its newly underscored man- 
date—good at least for the duration 
of the current officers’ term—the 
Panel plans to expand its activities 
even further. In addition to planning 
regular discussion programs (usually 
held on Wednesday from 12 noon to 
1:00 p.m. in Room 6320 at the De- 
partment), the OFP has assumed edi- 
torial responsibility for publication of 
Open Forum, the Department’s pro- 
jected in-house journal of opinion. 

Increased efforts are being made to 
set up mini-Open Forum Panels with- 
in the regional and functional bureaus 
of the Department and elsewhere in 
the foreign affairs community. 

The current weekly sessions have 
brought a “standing-room-only” re- 
sponse, and plans are underway for 
a wide-ranging spring program. 

Resource Diplomacy. The Panel 
has already launched a series on the 
“Global Implications of Resource 
Scarcity.” Dr. C. Fred Bergsten, 
Senior Fellow at the Brookings Insti- 
tution and former member of the Na- 
tional Security Council Staff, has 
opened this series with a session 
on “Resource Diplomacy: New 
OPEC’s?” 

Ambassador Philip Trezise, former 
Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs and now a Senior Fellow at 
Brookings. has countered Bergsten’s 
argument in a follow-up presentation. 

William P. Tavoulareas, President 
of the Mobil Oil Corporation. is 
scheduled to present yet another per- 
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spective on this latest dimension of 
diplomacy in late March. 

Projected Agenda. Other programs 
due this spring will feature U.S.- 
Soviet relations, a status report on 
international trade negotiations, ex- 
pectations for U.S.—-EC relations, and 
the need for a new strategy for de- 
velopment assistance. 

Such presentations will build on 
several months of active program- 
ming. The Panel has recently ad- 
dressed the following controversial 
issues: 

Debts. Sidney Weintraub, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for International 
Finance and Development, posed the 
question: “Is Debt Re-Scheduling a 
Legitimate Form of Foreign Assist- 
ance?” Because of widespread inter- 
est in the topic, representatives of 
several Congressional staffs and the 
Treasury were invited to attend. 

Arms. Robert E. Hunter, Foreign 
Policy Adviser to Senator Kennedy 
and a former Senior Fellow at the 
Overseas Development Council, ad- 
dressed the topic, “Arms Buildup in 
the Persian Gulf: Causes and Conse- 
quences.” The Panel followed up on 
that session with a paper to the Sec- 
retary on the same subject, drafted by 
Michael Michaud of the OFP Steering 
Group. 

Oceans. Ambassador Arvid Pardo, 
Minister for Ocean Affairs and Co- 
ordinator for the Ocean Studies Pro- 
gram at the Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center for Scholars, spoke 
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SPEAKER—FSO Richard Holbrooke, who 
is on leave to serve as Managing Editor 
of Foreign Policy, discusses the question, 
“Can You Dissent and Survive?” before 
the Open Forum. At left is Sandra L. 
Vogelgesang. 


on “New Approaches to the Law of 
the Sea.” For that program—as with 
most of its Wednesday sessions—the 
Panel arranged an _ Eighth-Floor 
luncheon immediately after so that 
senior and mid-career officers could 
discuss the topic further with the 
guest speaker. 

Forgeries. Dr. David A. Crown, 
Director of the Department’s Ques- 
tioned Document Staff, provided in- 
sight into African politics with his 
illustrated presentation on African 
Forgeries.” 

Cliency. Roger Morris, a former 
FSO and member of the National Se- 
curity Council Staff now with the 
Carnegie Endowment, spoke on 
“Thoughts on Cliency: an Occupa- 
tional Problem in the Foreign Serv- 
ice.” He drew further on his current 
writing on humanitarian policy to 
pose new areas for exploration by the 
Panel. 

Operation Ottawa. The OFP held 
a two-part series on U.S.—Canadian 
relations. Robert M. Dunn, Jr., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Economics at the 
George Washington University, was 
guest speaker for a program entitled 
“Of Mice and Elephants—the US. 
and Canada in the New Economic 
World.” Randolph Gherson, Coun- 
selor of the Embassy of Canada, ad- 
dressed the topic, “The U.S., Canada, 
the European Community and Japan 
in a New Trading Environment.” 
Concerned officers have been encour- 
aged to draft policy recommendations 
for the Secretary’s consideration. 


Dissent. Richard Holbrooke, an 
FSO on leave to serve as Managing 
Editor of Foreign Policy, spurred a 
lively debate by raising the question, 
“Can You Dissent and Survive in the 
Foreign Service?” Mr. Holbrooke 
urged the audience to respond with 
an article for Foreign Policy on 
“Staying In and Speaking Out.” The 
Panel has asked interested employees 
to make recommendations for more 
open dialogue within the foreign af- 
fairs agencies. In the interim, the 
Panel will catalogue the dissent mech- 
anisms already available and publish 
them in a Department Notice (the 
OFP’s usual means of communica- 
tion) and an airgram to the field. 

In this case—as in all other sub- 
stantive and operational areas—em- 
ployees are urged to call the Panel’s 
full-time Chairperson, Sandy Vogelge- 
sang (located in S/P on Extension 
28790). Address all inquiries, sug- 
gestions for programs and policy 
papers or contributions to Open 
Forum to “Open Forum Panel,” 
Room 7310, Department of State. 





Venezuela 


Island of Grenada Became 
Independent on February 7 


When Grenada’s green, orange 
and yellow flag replaced the British 
flag in formal ceremonies on Febru- 
ary 7, the island became the 74th 
nation to achieve independence since 
1943. 

Located about 90 miles north of 
Trinidad and the most southerly of 
the Windward Islands, Grenada has 
a population of about 105,000. The 
island is about 21 miles long and 12 
miles wide, with ridges of hills cov- 
ered with thick forests and brush- 
wood, and a well-sheltered natural 
harbor at St. George’s, the capital. 

The mountains, chiefly volcanic, 
extend along the entire length of the 


island. Mount St. Catherine, the 
highest, is 2,756 feet. The terrain 
slopes gradually to the east and 
southeast coast. 

Grenada’s climate is generally 
good, especially during the dry sea- 
son, from January to May. During 
the wet season, from June to De- 
cember, the temperature rises to as 
high as 90 degrees in the low lands. 
Rainfall varies considerably—from 
about 60 inches along the coast to 
150-200 inches in the mountainous 
interior. 

Most of the inhabitants are of 
African and mixed descent. Grenada 
also has a small European popula- 
tion, some Indians, and a small com- 


munity of descendants of early Euro- 
pean settlers. 

The principal town, St. George’s, 
has an estimated population of 
8,900. Other towns are Gouyave, 
Victoria, Grenville, Sauteurs and 
Hillsborough. The harbor of St. 
George’s can accommodate ocean- 
going vessels, and several interna- 
tional shipping lines provide regular 
passenger and cargo services. Several 
airlines also have regular flights to 
the island. 

Principal crops are cocoa, nut- 
meg, mace, limes and bananas. The 
island has few manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

Discovered by Christopher Colum- 
bus on August 15, 1498, and given 
the name of Concepcién, the island 
has been under French and British 
rule. St. George’s was colonized by 
the Governor of Martinique in 1650. 
In 1674 it was annexed to France. 
The island surrendered to the British 
in 1762 and was formally ceded to 
the British Crown by the Treaty of 
Paris on February 10, 1763. Six- 
teen years later it was retaken by the 
French and held by them until 1783. 
The island was restored again to the 
British by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Under the West Indies Act of 
1967, Grenada assumed a status of 
association with the United Kingdom 
on March 3, 1967. The association 
was a free and voluntary one, ter- 
minable by either country at any 
time. Now independent, Grenada is 
headed by Prime Minister Eric M. 
Gairy. 


SCHOLAR-DIPLOMAT SEMINAR—Acting Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs Martin F. Herz, now Am- 
bassador to Bulgaria, center, is shown with members of the recent Scholar-Diplomat Seminar for International Organization 
Affairs. Left to right are Robert Lindsay, University of Minnesota; William Y. Chuko, Virginia State College; Donald W. Mc- 
Nemar, Dartmouth College; Carl U. Zachrisson, Jr., Pomona College; Mr. Herz; John R. Faust, Eastern Illinois University; John 
N. Hoefer, in back of Mr. Faust, University of Wisconsin, La Crosse; James M. Afshar, Bloomsburg State College; and Marie 
Bland, Program Coordinator, PA/PS/OL. The scholars invited several officers of the Bureau to speak at their universities under 
the Scholar-Diplomat Seminar Return Visits Program. 
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Chronological Checklist of Newly Independent Nations Since 1943 


Year 


1943 
1944 


Datg 


Nov. 22 
Jan. 1 
June 17 
Mar, 22 
July 4 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 15 
Jan. 4 
Feb. 4 
May 15 
Aug. 15 
Mar. 8 
July 19 
Nov. 8 
Dec. 28 
Dec. 24 
Jan. 1 
Mar. 2 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 6 
Aug. 31 
Oct. 2 
Jan. 1 
Apr. 27 
June 27 
June 30 


No. Country 


Lebanon 
Syria 
Iceland 
Jordan 
Philippines 
Pakistan 
India 
Burma 

Sri Lanka 
Israel 
Korea 
Viet-Nam 
Laos 
Khmer Republic 
Indonesia 
Libya 
Sudan 
Morocco 
Tunisia 
Ghana 
Malaysia 
Guinea 
Cameroon 
Togo 
Madagascar 
Zaire 


1946 
1947 
1948 


WONOUMA WN — 


Using Heat 
from the 
Earth's Interior 


U.S. and Iceland to exchange data 
on geothermal sources of energy 


Dr. Dixy Lee Ray, Chairman of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
second from right in the photograph, 
recently concluded an arrangement 
with the Icelandic National Energy 
Authority for the exchange of infor- 
mation on the utilization of energy 
from geothermal sources. 

Shown with Dr. Ray at the signing 
ceremony in Reykjavik are, from left, 
Magnus Kjartansson, Minister of In- 
dustries; Jakob Bjornsson, Chairman 
of the National Energy Authority, 
and Ambassador Frederick Irving. 

Dr. Ray visited Iceland at the invi- 
tation of the Icelandic-American So- 
ciety. 

Under the arrangement, the United 
States will provide Iceland with infor- 
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Date No. 


July 1 27 Somalia 
Aug.1 28 Dahomey 
Aug.3 29 Niger 
Aug.5 30 Upper Volta 
Aug.7 31 Ivory Coast 
Aug. 11 32 Chad 
Aug. 13 33 Central African 
Republic 
Congo 
(Brazzaville) 
Cyprus 
Gabon 
Senegal 
Mali 
Nigeria 
Mauritania 
Sierra Leone 
Kuwait 
Tanzania 
Western Samoa 
Burundi 
Rwanda 
Algeria 
Jamaica 
Trinidad and 


Year 
1960 


Country 


Aug. 15 34 


Aug. 16 35 
Aug. 17 36 
Aug. 20 37 
Sept. 22 38 
Oct. 1 39 
Nov. 28 40 
Apr. 27 41 
June 19 42 
Dec.9 43 
Jan. 1 44 
July 1 45 
July 1 46 
July 5 47 
Aug.6 48 
Aug. 31 49 


mation on the operation of the elec- 
trical generating facilities at the 
geysers in California, and on the de- 
velopment of new geothermal ex- 
ploration techniques, the utilization 
of hydrothermal systems for gener- 
ating power, the production of fresh 
water from geothermal fluids, and the 
feasibility of energy recovery from 
hot dry rock. 

Iceland is to provide information 
on the use of geothermal sources for 
process heating, the generation of 
electricity from geothermal sources, 
and on techniques of prospecting for 
geothermal wells. 


Year 


1963 
1964 


Date No. 


Dec. 12 51 
July 6 52 
Sept.21 53 
Oct.24 54 
Feb. 18 55 
July 26 56 
Aug.9 57 
May 26 58 
Sept. 30 59 
Oct.4 60 
Nov. 30 61 
Nov. 30 62 
Jan.31 63 
Mar. 12 64 
Sept. 6 

Oct. 12 


Country 


Kenya 
Malawi 
Malta 
Zambia 
Gambia, The 
Maldives 
Singapore 
Guyana 
Botswana 
Lesotho 
Barbados 
Yemen (Aden) 
Nauru 
Mauritius 
Swaziland 
Equatorial 
Guinea 
June 4 Tonga 
Oct. 10 Fiji 
Aug. 14 Bahrain 
Sept. 3 Qatar 
Dec. 2 United Arab 
Emirates 
Bangladesh 
Bahamas 
Grenada 


1965 


1966 


Apr. 4 
July 10 
Feb. 7 


Iceland has considerable exper- 
ience in the harnessing of geothermal 
energy. Geothermal activity is ex- 
tensive throughout the country. 

Most of Reykjavik’s homes are 
now heated by natural hot water and 
the system is being expanded to near- 
by towns. 

A small geothermal plant in north- 
ern Iceland generates electricity and 
is used in the te diatomite. 
Attempts have also been made re- 
cently to utilize some of the heat from 
the volcanic eruption which occurred 
in the Westman Islands, off Iceland’s 
south coast, in January 1973. 
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Margarete Plischke: 
German Instructor 


Anyone who has learned German 
—even a little bit—at FSI remembers 
her. She has been teaching at the 
School of Language Studies since 
1957 and sent forth hundreds of 
graduates into the world armed not 
only with a knowledge of German, 
but of the perhaps more important 
factor: how to use it appropriately. 

Margarete Plischke was born in 
Eberswalde, Prussia, and received her 
training in the schools of that state up 
to the equivalent of a Master’s Degree 
in Agriculture. During the war she 
worked with children evacuated from 
the cities. When her husband returned 
after the war, they settled in his home- 
town near Bremen. 

In 1950 they came to the United 
States. After a short time in New 
York, they came to Washington 
where Mr. Plischke took a position 
at the International Center. 

Mrs. Plischke held a succession of 
jobs in the retail field and merchan- 
dise control In February 1957 she 
began teaching at the School of Lan- 
guages with such other old timers as 
Mrs. Buchmann, Mrs. Christoph, 
Mrs. Youmans (now Bissonnette) 
and Mr. Lehmann. At that time the 
School was in the C Street annex, 
which was torn down shortly after 
the move to a converted garage in 
Arlington Towers. 

Mrs. Plischke can still recall her 
first class: “Clemens, Woessner, and 
Anders.” Over the years she has had 
hundreds of students, including Am- 
bassadors: George McGhee, Douglas 


MacArthur, John Leonard, Tapley 
Bennett and Cabot Lodge. 

But the high point of her teaching 
career was when she was called to the 
White House to help President Ken- 
nedy prepare his Berlin speech. He 
had originally hoped to read it in 
German, but when Mrs. Plischke 
showed him what that involved, he 
settled at her suggestion for “Ich bin 
ein Berliner.” 

After 17 years at the school, Mrs. 
Plischke says, “I still love teaching 
because of the students. It is chal- 
lenging to meet so many fascinating 
people. All different. There are no 
stereotypes in the Foreign Service . . .” 

Does she feel the students’ attitude 
has changed over the years? “Yes. 
They are more outspoken today. More 
critical, and not afraid to express 
their opinions in class. I think it’s a 
change for the better. They show 
more understanding for other coun- 
tries and their problems. They were 
never arrogant, but they were at one 
time rather self-conscious about 
America’s world-leadership role.” 


Does she have any particular phi- 
losophy of language learning? “It 
isn’t a spoon-feeding process. You 
know, fill up the baby and burp him. 
There is an up-and-down pattern 
with plateaus, but the main trend is 
up, of course. The main thing is the 
end result. Speaking the language. 

“Americans are fun to work with 
because they know how to cooperate 
in the learning process. Once in 
awhile there will be a problem stu- 
dent, but 99% of the students are 
broad-minded and have a good sense 
of humor so that they accept every 
challenge no matter how difficult and 
learn to speak German.” 


Minnesota Offers Bonus 
To Viet-Nam Veterans 


The State of Minnesota is urging 
its veterans of the Viet-Nam era to 
apply for a bonus—ranging from 
$100 to $1,000. 

Minnesota offered the bonus as “a 
token of appreciation” to members 
or former members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Those Minnesotans who served in 
Viet-Nam at any time from July 1, 
1958, to July 27, 1973, and who hold 
either the Viet-Nam Service Medal or 
the Armed Forces Expeditionary 
Medal for service in Viet-Nam may 
be eligible for a bonus of up to $600. 

Those who were prisoners of war 
or who were officially declared miss- 
ing in action and who have subse- 
quently returned may be eligible for 
a bonus of $1,000. 

Those who did not serve in Viet- 
Nam but who served elsewhere during 
the period August 5, 1964, through 
July 27, 1973, may be eligible for a 
bonus of up to $300. 

In order to qualify for the State’s 
bonus a person must have been a 
resident of Minnesota for at least six 
months immediately preceding his en- 
try into the Armed Forces. Career 
servicemen as well as others who 
served during this period and are still 
serving on active duty or who have 
left the service are all eligible, offi- 
cials pointed out. 

Applications for the bonus and in- 
struction sheets may be obtained by 
writing to State of Minnesota, Com- 
missioner, Veterans Affairs, Viet- 
Nam Bonus Division, Veterans Serv- 
ice Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 
55155. 


GRADUATES—Dr. James R. Frith, Dean of the School of Language Studies at 
the Foreign Service Institute, recently presented certificates to graduates of the 
Early Morning language classes. The students achieved at least S—3, R-3 proficiency 
in either French or Spanish and will have the benefit of greater flexibility in 
assignments. Shown, left to right, are Dr. Frith; Francis Kinnelly and John Hurley 
(French) and Guss Nolan and John Garner (Spanish). 
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Language Training 
Is Paying Off in 
Eastern Europe 


Bernard Penny, FSI linguist for 
Slavic languages, expressed encour- 
agement about language use at posts 
he visited on a swing through Eastern 
Europe in December. He found that 
many graduates who had achieved 
fairly high S and R ratings at the 
School of Languages were making 
their knowledge of the host country 
language a significant part of their 
activities as American representatives 
abroad. 

A senior officer at one Embassy 
told Mr. Penny that he had noticed 
that his colleagues were not seeking 
out English speakers at social func- 
tions as much as they had a few years 
ago, but sought out people who spoke 
the language of the country instead. 
Mr. Penny was encouraged to see 
that substantial language investments 
made in Washington are beginning to 
pay off overseas. 

At posts where the top men are 
using the local language, the influence 
filters down. Mr. Penny said that he 
found a mood that encouraged lan- 
guage use in Belgrade There the DCM 
held a party at which the guests were 
sent out on a treasure hunt to find 
unusual objects and information. Al- 
though the hunt was a social activity, 
it required a good knowledge of the 
city and the language. 

Mr. Penny also expressed his feel- 
ing that wives’ training was extremely 
important for morale. A wife who 
can function on her own in the coun- 
try can combat isolation and follow 
her own interests in a different en- 
vironment. 

Mr. Penny concluded that the of- 
ficers trained to use the language as 
an integral part of their life overseas 
largely regard it not only as a tool for 
gaining information, but as an entree 
to the community where it is spoken. 


Shaughnessy to Represent AID in 
World Food Conference Group 


Daniel Parker, Administrator of 
the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, announced on February 4 the 
assignment of Daniel E. Shaughnessy, 
food policy specialist in AID’s Office 
of Food for Peace, as AID repre- 
sentative to the group coordinating 
U.S. participation in the forthcoming 
World Food Conference. 

Ambassador Edwin M. Martin 
was named recently by Secretary of 
State Kissinger to head this group. 
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SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 


Program March April May 
The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 4 % 6 


International Narcotics Control Interagency 
Training Program 
South and Southeast Asia as 15 


Administrative Training 
Management Behavior Seminar aa 22 
Systematic Management Analysis Course as 
Basic Administrative Course os 15 


Consular Training 
Consular Course is 15 a 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations Correspondence Course 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedure Correspondence Course 
Special Consular Services Correspondence Course 
Advanced Consular Course as et 20 


Economic and Commercial Training 
Economics and Modern Diplomacy 


Political Training 
Systematic Political Analysis 
International Organization 
Negotiations 
Labor in a Changing World 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 


Executive Development 
Executive Studies Seminar 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Communication Skills 
Public Speaking 
Effective Writing 
Reading Improvement 
“Optimation” Rapid Reading Course 


Clerical Training 
Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting 
Advanced Secretarial Practices and 
Procedures 
Beginning Stenography 
Intermediate Stenography 
Refresher Typewriting 
Basic Communications | 
Dictation and Transcription Workshop 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


As Applications Warrant 


Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 


Seminars for Spouses and 
Dependents over 18 
Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
(formerly Wives’ Seminar) 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Ad Hoc Workshops 


Area Studies 
Western Europe 
Eastern Europe and USSR 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia 
East Asia 
Latin America 


Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


Intensive Language Training 
French 
German 
Italian 
Portuguese 


Spanish 


Length 


) weeks 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 
12 months 
2 weeks 


weeks 


days 
week 
days 
week 
week 


days 
days 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 


day 
7 days 


10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
2% days 


days 
days 
days 
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Frankfurt’s Consular Section Rotates 
Junior Officers for Two-Year Training 


Junior Foreign Service Officers are 
lauding the intensive on-the-job train- 
ing they are receiving at the American 
Consulate General in Frankfurt. 

The two-year rotational program 
in the Consular Section, one of the 
busiest in the world, is “alive and 
well,” Deputy Principal Officer Jack 
A. Sulser reports. “The officers like 
it.” 

Summarized one young FSO as she 
neared the end of her Frankfurt as- 
signment: 

“The rotation program makes con- 
sular work more challenging, inter- 
esting and exciting, and makes it 
much easier to serve as Duty Officer. 
At the next assignment one is apt to 
feel more confident.” 

An officer nearing the halfway 
mark in the rotation program put it 
another way: 

“IT came away from the A-10° 
Basic Course somewhat fearful of 
what a rigidly-coned career might be, 
and I occasionally succumbed to ru- 
mors that consular work is boring. 
There are large and busy offices here 
but certainly no mills. I found that 
consular work is of human interest 
and importance, offers valuable ex- 
perience in management, and is down- 
right fun.” 

Because of the wide range of duties 
Frankfurt has always been regarded 
as an excellent training post for new 
Officers. 

Five of the six consular units (all 
except the Federal Benefits Unit) 
have a junior position where a new 
officer can learn to carry a full share 
of the post’s workload. 

Consular specialists who head each 
unit oversee the young officers’ work. 

The rotation program is designed 
to give each junior officer the oppor- 


The Visa Branch of the Con- 
sular Section of Embassy Tokyo 
issued 6,033 visas on December 
26, believed to be a record. 

Included in the total were 35 
tour group visas to Guam, which 
involved an additional 1,266 
persons. 

During 1973 the Visa Branch 
of the Consular Section at 
Tokyo issued, revalidated, or 
refused a total of 348,131 non- 
immigrant visas. This represents 


a 46.7 percent increase over 
1972. 


tunity to gain experience in all five of 
the units’ functions—and in the Pro- 
tection and Welfare Unit he or she 
also learns something about Federal 
benefits as well. 

Some 18 or 19 months are spent 
in the Consular Section. The remain- 
ing months of the two-year training 
program are spent in one of the other 
Sections of the Consulate General, 
or in other types of non-consular 
work. 

For example, a junior officer may 
be assigned to the Economic/Com- 
mercial Section or to the Administra- 
tive Section. Or he or she may be 
assigned to looking after innumerable 
VIP visitors. Or to temporary duty 
with USIS. If the officer is inter- 
ested, he or she may have an oppor- 
tunity to cover German political 
gatherings. 

During the two years the young 
officer receives intensive training in 
the busy Consulate General. The 
three consular sections in Frankfurt 
(Visa, Passport and Citizenship, and 
Special Consular Services) have 13 
officers and 40 local employees. 

The nonimmigrant Visa Unit is- 
sued 49,000 visas in 1973—and is 
issuing more each year. 

The Immigrant Visa Unit issued 


over 5,000 visas. About 75 percent 
went to dependents of U.S. military 
personnel. 

The Passport and Citizenship Sec- 
tion performed 53,000 official serv- 
ices. 

The Passport Unit issued over 
14,000 passports. Most of them were 
issued to U.S. military personnel and 
their dependents, including the ma- 
jority of the nearly 7,000 applications 
processed annually by the Birth Reg- 
istration Unit. (The Birth Registra- 
tion Unit, incidentally, has its own 
waiting room—complete with crib 
and playpen.) 

The Special Consular Services de- 
pends heavily on U.S. military facili- 
ties to provide assistance to private 
Americans who turn to Frankfurt for 
help, especially when they need emer- 
gency medical treatment; or in han- 
dling the two deaths a day which has 
been the average in the past year. 

The Special Consular Services Sec- 
tion also maintains personal contact 
with the 45 to 50 Americans who are 
held in German jails at any given 
time. 

Most of them are young men and 
young women who are being held on 
drug charges. 

In addition, a special unit of SCS 
also distributes U.S. Federal benefit 
checks throughout Germany. About 
20,000 checks—totaling $3,500,000 
—are distributed each month. 


AID Launches New Recovery Program in Sahel 


AID has launched a new rehabili- 
tation and recovery program in six 
drought-plagued countries in Africa’s 
Sahel, Maurice J. Williams, then 
Deputy Administrator, announced 
last month. He is now the Chairman 
of the Development Assistance Com- 
mittee (DAC) of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment (OECD) in Paris. 

Mr. Williams, who has been serv- 
ing as the President’s Special Relief 
Coordinator for Sub-Sahara Africa, 
said that up to now US. help to the 
Sahel had been mainly for food and 
emergency relief. The new program, 
with an initial allocation of $20 mil- 
lion concentrates on quickly-imple- 
mented recovery type activities in 
Chad, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Sen- 
egal and Upper Volta. Those coun- 
tries—part of the Sahelian Zone 
which stretches for more than 2,600 
miles along the southern edge of the 
Sahara Desert—are suffering a second 
year of disastrous drought. 

Mr. Williams said the new re- 
covery program, financed from a $25 
million special Congressional appro- 


priation for the Sahel, reflects needs 
the countries cannot meet without 
external assistance. 


The funds are in addition to $109 
million the United States has donated 
for emergency relief—mainly for 
more than 500,000 metric tons of 
food grains and its transport, as well 
as medical and other relief—bringing 
the total of U.S. drought assistance 
for Sahel Africa to more than $129 
million. 

Mr. Williams noted that the assist- 
ance provided by the United States 
and other donors averted a mass 
famine in 1973 and saved millions 
of lives. But, he cautioned, the 
drought continues and the 25 million 
people in the area are still threatened 
with major catastrophe if quick effec- 
tive action is not taken. 


The total life insurance in force 
under the Federal Employees Group 
Life Insurance program is over 
$47,000,000.000—by far the largest 
program of its kind in the US. 
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PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Office of Medical Services Installs 
New Tool To Screen Body Systems 


This article, by Jerome T. O’Con- 
nell, M.D., describes the tests made 
by an instrument called the SMA 12- 
60 Autoanalyzer, recently installed in 
the Office of Medical Services. 


A checklist is common procedure 
for preventive maintenance in many 
fields. This principle has been applied 
to health as well, and there is now a 
method of checking a dozen chemicai 
components from a single sample of 
blood. The :2 blood tests are indices 
of your health; the procedure is called 
biochemical profiling. 

The instrument used to profile pa- 
tients is the SMA 12-60, manufac- 
tured by Technicon Corporation. The 
machine takes a small specimen of 
blood and divides it into a dozen 
parts. It then performs a chemical 
determination on each of the 12 parts. 
It will produce a set of the 12 chemi- 
cal determinations on 60 specimens 
an hour, hence the 12-60 in its name. 

The SMA stands for Sequential 
Multiple Analysis. The 12 tests se- 
lected for the chemical profile are in- 
tended to give the broadest possible 
screening of the internal body systems. 

Let us look briefly at the 12 tests 
and what they offer. 

Diabetes is the commonest endo- 
crine disease and is detected by alter- 


AUTOANALYZER—Viewing the new equipment in the Office of Medical Services 
(DG/MED) are Ambassador Nathaniel Davis, Director General of the Foreign 
Service, fourth from left, and some of the members of the MED staff. Left to right 
are Dr. John H. Baker, Assistant Medical Director (Clinic); Dora Jones, Technician; 
Dr. Jerome T. O’Connell; Ambassador Davis; Maria Monzano, Supervisor of the 
Chemistry Department; Dr. Carl C. Nydell, Jr., Director, DG/MED. 
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ations in blood sugar. Blood sugar is 
included among the 12 tests. Blood 
sugar may also be abnormal in other 
endocrine diseases, some hereditary 
diseases, central nervous system dis- 
eases, liver diseases and malabsorp- 
tion states. 

Calcium and phosphorus are two 
elements in the blood that may be 
altered in parathyroid disease, kidney 
disorders, bone disease and malab- 
sorption states. 

Blood Urea Nitrogen (BUN), 
which is excreted by the kidneys, may 
be elevated in renal (kidney) abnor- 
malities, congestive heart failure and 
internal bleeding. 

Uric acid, one of the end products 
of protein metabolism, is also elimi- 
nated from the body by the kidneys. 
It is elevated in kidney disease, some 
abnormalities of protein metabolism 
such as gout, certain malignant states, 
and some hereditary diseases. 

Cholesterol is one of the principle 
lipids (fats) of the body. Abnormal 
amounts of cholesterol may be in the 
blood in coronary artery disease, liver 
disorders, certain anemias, kidney 
diseases, gallbladder disease and en- 
docrine abnormalities. 

Total Protein represents the amount 
of protein circulated by the blood. It 
is composed of two components: al- 


bumin and globulin. The albumin 
fraction is produced in the liver and 
the globulin by the body’s immune 
system (principally lymph nodes). 

The SMA 12-60 measures the To- 
tal Protein and the albumin. From 
these two tests the globulin is de- 
duced. The three parameters—total 
protein, albumin and globulin—give 
information concerning general nutri- 
tion, presence of liver disease, malab- 
sorption problems, renal disease, and 
the presence of deficiency in the im- 
mune defenses of the body. Globulin 
may also be abnormal with certain 
malignancies. 

Bilirubin is a pigment in the blood 
which is the end product of the break- 
down of hemoglobin. It is excreted by 


tthe liver and is increased in blood in 


a variety of anemias as well as hepa- 
titis and other liver maladies. 

The next three tests done by the 
SMA 12-60 are measurements of 
body enzymes. These enzymes are 
catalysts in chemical reactions taking 
place in various body systems. 

The first is alkaline phosphatase. It 
is present in abnormal quantities in 
the blood in diseases of the liver and 
bone and some endocrine diseases. 

The second enzyme is lactic dehy- 
drogenase (LDH). It is present in 
red blood cells, liver, heart and lungs. 
It may be elevated in a variety of 
diseases that affect these tissues. 

The third of the enzymes is SGOT 
(Serum Glutanic Oxalocetic Trans- 
aminase). It is present in the heart, 
lungs, liver and skeletal muscles; it is 
elevated in a variety of diseases of 
these organs. 

The SMA 12-60 does not diagnose 
all the diseases of the above-men- 
tioned organs. It is, nevertheless, ex- 
cellent for detection for asymptomatic 
diseases. In addition, it monitors the 
course of known and diagnosed dis- 
eases. It is not a replacement for your 
doctor. Biochemical profiling, how- 
ever, is a very important tool for mul- 
tiphasic screening and health mainte- 
nance. 


Dr. Jerome T. O’Connell was ap- 
pointed consultant to the Office of 
Medical Services in January. He is 
certified in Anatomical and Clinical 
Pathology by the American Board of 
Pathology, and will advise in the area 
of laboratory diagnosis and assist in 
the evaluation of tissue specimens. 

Dr. O’Connell is a graduate of 
Georgetown University Medical 
School. He served as a pathologist 
with the U.S. Army Medical Corps at 
Tripler General Hospital in Honolulu, 
and is currently in the private practice 
of pathology in the Washington area. 
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States is prepared to begin a process 
to this end and to mitigate their ef- 
fects. Even before a final resolution 
of the philosophical and legal issues, 
we are ready to explore means by 
which disputes can be removed from 
the forefront of our inter-governmen- 
tal relations. 

In our private meetings I shall 
make specific proposals to establish 
agreed machinery which might nar- 
row the scope of disputes. For ex- 
ample, we might consider the estab- 
lishment of a working group to ex- 
amine various procedures for fact 
finding, conciliation, or the settlement 
of disputes. Other approaches are 
possible, and I shall welcome the 
views of my colleagues. Let me affirm 
here that a procedure acceptable to 
all the parties would remove these 
disputes as factors in United States 
government decisions respecting as- 
sistance relationships with host coun- 
tries. We would be prepared to discuss 
with our Congress appropriate modi- 
fications of our legislation. 

But we cannot achieve our goals 
simply by remedying specific griev- 
ances, or even by creating mecha- 
nisms that will eliminate the sources 
of disputes. A special community can 
only emerge if we infuse it with life 
and substance. 

We must renew our political com- 
mitment to a Western Hemisphere 
system. Thomas Macaulay once ob- 
served, “It is not the machinery we 
employ but the spirit we are of that 
binds men together.” We are here 
because we recognize the need for 
cooperation. Yet we can only coop- 
erate if our people truly believe 
that we are united by common pur- 
poses and a sense of common destiny. 

The United States will be guided by 
these principles: 

—wWe will not impose our political 
preferences; 

—We will not intervene in the 
domestic affairs of others; 

—wWe will seek a free association 
of proud peoples. 

In this way, the Western Hemi- 
sphere community can make its voice 
and interests felt in the world. 

We realize that United States global 
interests sometimes lead to actions 
that have a major effect on our sister 
republics. We understand, too, that 
there is no wholly satisfactory solu- 
tion to this problem. 


However, to contribute to the sense 
of community we all seek, the United 
States commits itself to close and 
constant consultation with its hemi- 
spheric associates on political and 
economic issues of common interest 
—particularly when these issues 
vitally affect the interests of our part- 
ners in the Western Hemisphere. 

In my view, the best way to coordi- 
nate policies is to make a systematic 
attempt to shape the future. I there- 
fore recommend that today’s meeting 
be considered the first of a series. The 


“We will not impose our 
political preferences; we will 
not intervene in the domestic 
affairs of others; we will 
seek a free association of 
proud peoples.” 


Foreign Ministers assembled here 
should meet periodically for an in- 
formal review of the international 
situation and of common hemispheric 
problems. In the interval between our 
meetings, the heads of our planning 
staffs or senior officials with similar 
responsibilities should meet on a regu- 
lar basis to assess progress on a com- 
mon agenda. The principle of consul- 
tation on matters affecting each 
other’s interests should be applied to 
the fullest extent possible. 

Specifically: 

—The United States is prepared to 
consult and adjust its positions on the 
basis of reciprocity, in the multi- 
lateral trade negotiations. 

—The United States also recog- 
nizes a fundamental congruity of in- 
terests among the countries of the 
hemisphere in global monetary mat- 
ters. We favor a strong voice for 
Latin America in the management of 
a new monetary system—just as we 
favor its effective participation in the 
reform of this system. 

—The United States is ready to 
undertake prior consultation in other 
international negotiations such as the 
Law of the Sea Conference, the World 
Food Conference and the World 
Population Conference. 

The Western Hemisphere com- 
munity should promote a decent life 
for all its citizens. 

No community is worthy of its 


name that does not actively foster the 
dignity and prosperity of its peoples. 
The United States as the richest and 
most powerful country in the hemi- 
sphere recognizes a special obligation 
in this regard. 

Let me sketch here the program 
which President Nixon has author- 
ized and which I shall discuss in 
greater detail with my colleagues this 
afternoon. 


® First, in trade. During the period 
of great economic uncertainty arising 
from the energy situation, it is essen- 
tial that nations behave cooperatively 
and not take protective or restrictive 
action. I pledge to you today that the 
United States will do its utmost to 
avoid piacing any new limitations on 
access by Latin America to its do- 
mestic market. 

In the same spirit we renew our 
commitment to the system of gener- 
alized tariff preferences. We shall 
strongly support this legislation. Once 
it is enacted, we will consult closely 
with you on how it can be most bene- 
ficial to your needs. 


™ Second, in science and technol- 
ogy. We want to improve our private 
and governmental efforts to make 
available needed technology, suited to 
varying stages of development in such 
vital areas as education, housing and 
agriculture. Private enterprise is the 
most effective carrier of technology 
across national borders. But govern- 
ment, while not a substitute, can use- 
fully appraise the overall needs and 
spur progress. The United States 
therefore recommends that we estab- 
lish an inter-American commission on 
technology. It should be composed 
of leading scientists and experts from 
all the Americas and report to gov- 
ernments on the basis of regular meet- 


ings. 


= Third, in energy. This hemi- 
sphere, linking oil-producing and oil- 
consuming countries, is uniquely sit- 
uated for cooperative solutions of 
this problem. The United States is 
prepared to share research for the 
development of energy sources. We 
will encourage the Inter-American 
Development Bank to adapt its lend- 
ing and fund-raising activities to 
cushion the current strains. We are 
also prepared to explore ways of fi- 
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nancing oil deficits, including the re- 
moval of remaining institutional im- 
pediments to your access to United 
States capital markets. 


® Fourth, in development assist- 
ance. The United States Government 
in its Executive Branch is committed 
to maintain our aid levels, despite 
rising energy costs. On the other hand, 
the development problem can no 
longer be resolved simply by ac- 
celerating official assistance. We need 
a comprehensive review and recom- 
mendations on how all flows of cap- 
ital and technology—whether from 
concessional assistance, world capital 
markets or export credits—can con- 
tribute most effectively to hemispheric 
needs. I recommend charging the 
inter-American body with these tasks. 


@ Fifth, in reshaping the inter- 
American system. We must identify 
and preserve those aspects of the Rio 
Treaty and the Organization of Amer- 
ican States which have shielded the 
hemisphere from outside conflict and 
helped preserve regional peace. 

Some form of institutional structure 
for peace and cooperation is clearly 


necessary. However, we must rein- 
force the formal structure of the OAS 
by modernizing its institutions and 
agreeing on the principles of inter- 
American relations. The United 
States is prepared to cooperate in 
creative adjustments to meet new 
conditions. 


Next Steps 


A Spanish poet once wrote: “Trav- 
eler, there is no path; paths are made 
by walking.” 


“We are not here to write a 
communique but to chart a 
course. Our success will be 
measured by whether we in 
fact start a journey.” 


This is our most immediate need. 
We are not here to write a com- 
munique but to chart a course. Our 
success will be measured by whether 
we in fact start a journey. I suggest 
we move ahead in three ways: 

—First, let us make clear to our 


peoples that we do have a common 
destiny and a modern framework for 
effective cooperation. 

—Second, let us agree on an 
agenda for the Americas, a course of 
actions that will give substance to our 
consensus and inspiration to our peo- 
ples. 

—Third, let us define a program 
to bring that agenda to life. 

Mr. President, my distinguished 
colleagues, four centuries ago totally 
alien cultures met for the first time 
near here. We are moving towards a 
world whose demands upon us are 
nearly as alien to our experience as 
were the Spaniards and the Aztecs 
to each other. 

Today, if we are to meet the un- 
precedented challenge of an interde- 
pendent world, we will also have to 
summon courage, faith, and dedica- 
tion. The United States believes we 
can build a world worthy of the best 
in us in concert with our friends and 
neighbors. We want future generations 
to say that in 1974, in Mexico, the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere 
took a new road and proclaimed that 
in the Americas and the world they 
have a common destiny. 


The Secretary's Press Conference in Mexico City 


Secretary Kissinger met with the press in Mexico City 
on February 23. A transcript follows: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

I will move very quickly to your questions. Let me 
make a few general comments first. 

To begin with, on behalf of all my colleagues on the 
American delegation, I would like to thank the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, especially President Echeverria and 
Mr. Rabasa, for the spirit with which they called this 
Conference and the extraordinary manner in which it 
was organized, and for the progress to which they con- 
tributed in the relationship of the countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

We came here very much aware of the concern of 
our friends in Latin America and in the Caribbean, that 
the U.S. had not paid sufficient attention to their prob- 
lems. Our basic purpose was to start a new dialogue and 
therefore yesterday we went through the agenda of 
Bogota point by point, giving our reaction and the pos- 
sibilities of achieving them. 

It has been our view as well as that of all of my col- 
leagues, the Foreign Ministers of Latin America and 
the Caribbean, that our meeting here should start a 
process and not another proclamation that would be 
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forgotten a few months after it was issued. I believe we 
are on the way to accomplishing this, and I believe that 
I speak for my colleagues, but I certainly speak for my- 
self when I express our gratification for having had this 
opportunity, and our conviction that what was started 
here will lead to a new relationship between the U.S. and 
Latin America and the Caribbean. Having said this, I'll 
take your questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you define for us if there is 
no such definition after this Conference is over—the 
characteristics, the perspectives of the essential character- 
istics of the change that may take place in the relations 
of the hemisphere as a result of the meeting, and the 
attitude and the limitations of the delegations attending 
this meeting with regard to the discussion of the agenda 
programmed for this conference? 

A. What is growing out of this Conference is a better 
comprehension of the problems and challenges that we 
in the Western Hemisphere face. Secondly, there has 
grown out of the Conference a determination to deal 
with these problems cooperatively and in a spirit of 
solidarity. We have recognized that many of these issues 
require more careful detailed study than we could give 
at this meeting. We are therefore going to start mech- 
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anisms that will enable us to continue working on these 
problems, and we are going to meet at regular intervals 
at various levels to give effect to this determination. 

The attitude of the delegation at the meeting has been 
extraordinarily constructive. We did not repeat the con- 
ventional platitudes. Our friends from Latin America 
and the Caribbean did not hesitate to tell us honestly 
what their concerns were, and this is what the meeting 
was all about. 

For us to pretend that there are not concerns in Latin 
America would have been an insult to the intelligence 
of everyone assembled here. We discussed in frankness 
and we on the U.S. delegation, backed up by one of the 
most distinguished Congressional delegations that has 
attended any international conference, stated honestly 
what we believe it is possible to do, what it will take 
immediately, what it will take a longer time to achieve, 
and what under the present circumstances we do not per- 
ceive can be done at all. 

I come away with a spirit of great confidence that we 
have started a new relationship, and I am glad to express 
on this occasion my appreciation for the constructive atti- 
tude shown by every single delegation at the meeting. 


Q. When you speak about a historic community for 
Latin America and the U.S., do you mean that together 
you will receive the benefits and also confront the world 
conflicts? 

A. First, let me make clear what we mean by the word 
“community.” We don’t mean a juridical structure with 
formal rules that require formal support. 

For example, the U.S. delegation put on the agenda 
of the Conference two topics: the energy crisis and a 
review of international affairs. We did this not in order 
to obtain the approval of the other countries at this 
Conference. We did it in the spirit that the U.S., with its 
global concerns, was engaged in many problems around 
the world whose consequences would affect Latin 
America and the Caribbean, and that having the privilege 
of being assembled with our colleagues of Latin America 
and the Caribbean they were entitled to hear our view, 
what our plans were, and what our considerations were. 
We did not ask them for joint action or endorsement. 

Now with respect to the consultation we foresee, we 
have no intention of forming a political bloc. It is not 
our intention to create an obligation for mutual political 
support. It is our intention to give some reality to a 
relationship that has existed for generations, that has led 
to the Organization of American States and that indeed 
has brought us together here—the Foreign Ministers of 
all countries of the Western Hemisphere, with the excep- 
tion of Canada. 

This means that as far as the U.S. is concerned we have 
a special obligation to take seriously the concerns of our 
friends from Latin America and the Caribbean. It means 
that we will make serious efforts to meet their legitimate 
complaints and to listen to all of their concerns in a 
spirit of cooperation. It means also that we are prepared 
in international forums before we make final decisions 
to listen to the views of our colleagues from Latin 
America and the Caribbean. 

As far as the countries of Latin America and the Carib- 
bean are concerned, it would seem to us, of course, nat- 
ural that through the processes of consultation they will 
hear our point of view. What they will do with respect to 
that is their own sovereign decision. But there are enough 
blocs in the world without our attempting to organize 
another one. We are talking about an attitude, a spirit, 
a sense of cooperation. We are prepared to give it effect 


through actions which I have explained both in my public 
speech and in the private sessions, but we are not asking 
for a juridical system, and that idea has never been put 
forward by the American delegation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, two of the things you came here to 
discuss—the energy crisis and U.S. policy toward the 
Middle East—I wonder if you could look ahead to the 
trip you have coming up in two days and tell us as 
specifically as you can what you hope to accomplish? Tell 
us what effect or added difficulty the uncertainty in the 
Israeli Government has? 

A. With all respect, I believe that to this group I 
should answer primarily the questions that concern the 
Conference. Briefly, what I put before my colleagues was 
our view of where the international situation stood. The 
Middle East was only one of the topics which also in- 
cluded the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks and our 
general approach to foreign policy. So, what I expect to 
accomplish in the Middle East I think I should leave for 
another press conference. Primarily it is to get talks 
started between Syria and Israel. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have been characterized as the 
great eliminator of the failures of the foreign policy of 
your country. What is the reason, then, of your coming 
here to present to the Foreign Ministers, as if it were a 
new concept, the thesis of the hemispheric community 
which is exactly the same as Pan-Americanism, inter- 
Americanism and the Alliance for Progress, which are 
the oldest skeletons kept in the closet of the Department 
of State? 

A. I have come here in response to the request of 
many of the colleagues from the countries of Latin 
America and the Caribbean in order to express what the 
United States is willing to do in response to their con- 
cerns. Our proposals and their future depend entirely on 
our colleagues from Latin America and the Caribbean. 
There will be no American pressure to implement any 
of the proposals which we have made. And indeed if you 
analyze our proposals, the vast majority of them concern 
complaints that have been made about our actions, and 
there have been very few reciprocal requests we have 
made of our colleagues from Latin America and the 
Caribbean. 


It is our conviction that the great problem of the world 
today, the big problem of world peace, is to bring about 
a structure in the world in which the nations of the world 
feel they have had a share in building it and therefore 
they have an obligation to help maintain it. It can be 
brought about only through dialogue and consensus. It 
cannot be brought about by pressure. 


Then one has to ask oneself, in the name of what are 
we meeting and for what purpose? This is the objective 
of this Conference. It is our intention to go beyond the 
formulas of previous periods to a living reality. That 
living reality can make sense only if it has the willing 
support growing out of its own convictions of our friends 
in Latin America and the Caribbean. I can say flatly 
there will be no American pressure, direct or indirect, to 
bring it about. 


Q. All right, I’ll repeat the question, Sir. If this is not 
an OAS Conference, in the spirit of what you have been 
talking about as the Western community and the coop- 
erative efforts of the countries, is there any plan or was 
there anything discussed with the Ministers and with you 
related to Canada and Cuba being invited in the future? 
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A. There was discussion of both problems. The U.S. 
of course has no objection to the participation of 
Canada. For the purposes of this Conference, while we 
listen with respect to the views expressed by some of our 
colleagues, we believe that the primary objective of this 
Conference was to introduce a new spirit and a new 
dialogue into the relationship with Latin America and 
the Caribbean. As for the U.S., we did not believe this 
would be an appropriate forum to discuss Cuba. 


Q. Who is responsible for the definite resolution that 
would permit American automobile companies estab- 
lished in Argentina to sell cars to Cuba and when will 
it be able to obtain a definite resolution? 

A. The issue of the sale by American companies 
licensed in foreign countries, specifically Argentina, to 
Cuba is now under study in the United States Govern- 
ment. No final determination has been made, and of 
course when it is made we will discuss it first with the 
Government of Argentina. But no final decision has 
been made. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I understand that you have reiterated 
your commitment to the Latin American and Caribbean 
foreign ministers over a consultation with them for any 
possible future change in the U.S. position toward Cuba. 
Can you now elaborate to the point of telling us whether 
this will be a personal consultation in the form of a com- 
mittee or meeting, or if this will be just a notification to 
them of an impending change? 

A. The form of consultation has not been decided, but 
it will be something other than the notification of an 
impending change. Those countries that have taken a 
position similar to ours are entitled to express their 
views in case there are any other considerations on the 
part of the United States Government. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the United Nations recognized last 
year that there was a colonial status in Puerto Rico. What 
form will your new dialogue with that American colony 
take? 

A. Of course the United States does not accept the 
proposition that Puerto Rico has colonial status, and I 
do not believe this is an appropriate subject for this 
dialogue. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think that the commitment 
signed in Tlatelolco by the Latin American ministers will 
start a permanent political and economic dialogue of 
justice in America? 

A. It is our belief that a political and economic dia- 
logue with Latin America and the Caribbean is very 
important. We are prepared to undertake with open mind 
and to give very serious consideration to the concerns 
of Latin America and the Caribbean, and we are confi- 
dent that this will be one of the results of this meeting 
here in Mexico. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have spoken so warmly of the 
spirit of this conference also with the Europeans—the 
Western Europeans—and would you like to recommend 
it for continuing Atlantic dialogue? 

A. Of course, each relationship has its historical mood 
and its particular necessities, but I would think that the 
spirit that has been shown here, with the differences 
that exist, and I must say with all the legacy-of the past, 
is one that was very positive, and the general attitude 
of mutual respect and open discussion is one that we are 
of course prepared to follow in relations with our Euro- 
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pean allies. I tend to believe the Europeans are ready 
to some extent, but the difference is that the machinery 
in relation to our European allies is more formalized, and 
this permitted here a more informal discussion which 
was [completely] useful. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if the Conference of Foreign Rela- 
tions Ministers is of a regional nature and it has a local 
importance for this Hemisphere, what would its im- 
portance be in the world scene? 

A. Of course, the United States is committed to easing 
tensions wherever it is within our power to do so and 
independent of any other relationship that exists in this 
hemisphere. Nevertheless, to the extent that we can con- 
tribute in any conference or in any forum to a worid 
which is built on consensus, where the nations of the 
world feel that they have a stake and where the dialogue 
is based on mutual respect for dignity of all nations, it 
must contribute to the general peace in the world. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to get back to Western Europe and 
Latin America for a moment, considering the events of 
the last year—your AP speech, the speech before the 
AP writers last April, the meeting with Mr. Pompidou, 
the European negotiations and now the meeting here— 
has your experience here at this Conference made you 
reexamine the desire of countries in Western Europe and 
different Latin American pressures for bilateral relations 
of their own on an extensive basis and to have broad 
access to international forums such as the United 
Nations? 

A. No, I believe that inevitably in any dialogue with 
other countries there is a tendency to emphasize those 
issues on which there is controversy. 

With respect to Western Europe, the basic principles 
that we thought should be expressed about the relation- 
ship across the Atlantic will be concluded within the next 
few weeks and will result in the kind of document that 
we had in mind. 

With respect to Latin America, we aim for a much 
less formal procedure because Latin America is not as 
organized as a unit as Europe is and because our his- 
torical relationship has been somewhat different. 

Inevitably, the concern of different parts of the world 
in local foreign policy varies, and inevitably the most 
intensive dialogues that are possible are on those issues 
that are of most immediate concern to the countries in- 
volved and that too differs as between Western Europe 
and Latin America and the Caribbean, but no one ever 
supposed that to move from a two-power world to a 
world in which many nations are attempting to play a 
role—and many regions are attempting to organize them- 
selves—no one ever thought that this could be ex- 
pressed in one document or that a day would come when 
you could say this process is completed. It has to be a 
living process, and dealing with free people, a compli- 
cated process—and we think that it is one that has to 
be continued and will be continued. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us which is your 
personal attitude toward the reunion of Cuba to the 
Organization of American States? 

A. I have stated the United States position with respect 
to this on many previous occasions, and we believe that 
this issue can only be addressed in a wider context and 
not at this particular moment. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us what would be 
the immediate steps to start the implementation of the 





points discussed in this Conference and which would be 
the main economic, political, social, historical, or legal 
obstacles to be conquered, in order to achieve the pur- 
pose of this Conference? 


A. Of course, the basic objective of this Conference 
was to introduce a new spirit into inter-American rela- 
tions. I believe that that has been achieved. 

Then, the problem is how to give effect to this new 
spirit in a series of complete fields. Some of these fields 
are extremely complicated: the issue of transnational 
corporations; the issue of investment issues and how to 
deal with them; the issue of how we can take account 
of the concern in Latin America and the Caribbean with 
respect to American legislation such as the Hickenlooper- 
Gonzalez amendment and how this concern relates to 
some of the investment issues. 

All of this cannot possibly be settled at this meeting. 
However, we have agreed that on the occasion of the 
OAS meeting the Foreign Ministers meeting here will 
meet again in an informal atmosphere and continue our 
deliberations on issues on which we never expected to 
come to a final conclusion here. Other issues, such as 
the concept of economic collective security, which is of 
great concern in Latin America and the Caribbean, is 
one whose basic objectives the United States can accept; 
but, having stated it, the problem is how to give it con- 
crete meaning. 


The United States has agreed already last September, 
and has reiterated here, that the concept put forward by 
the President of Mexico for a Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties can be a useful instrument by which 
the nations of the world and the nations of the hemi- 
sphere can be put into practice to this aspiration for 
economic security and progress, by which the rights and 
obligations of all nations can be expressed. That, too, is 
a process that will continue in truth at the next meeting 
of the UN committee and will be perhaps completed at 
the sessions of the General Assembly in the fall. 

So there are many points before us. 

For example, the U.S. has offered at this meeting that 
we study and give special attention to the petitions made 
by the countries of Latin America and the Caribbean for 
inclusion in our list after the Trade Act has passed. 
However, the Trade Act remains to be passed. 


We have offered consultations prior to various inter- 
national negotiations such as the multilateral trade nego- 
tiations and to take the Latin American and Caribbean 
points of view into account during the negotiations. We 


have agreed in principle here. It has to be put into prac- 
tice later. 


And let me say right now, however eloquent or how- 
ever vague the final declaration that emerges here, all of 
us here have been to enough international conferences 
to know that the documents are soon forgotten if they 
are not turned into a living reality, and if they do not 
lead to a new spirit and a new attitude. 


The test of what we achieve here is not the assessment 
of our final declaration which we are certain will be 
satisfactory, but rather our ability to put in practice what 
I have tried to describe here and therefore some of the 
decisions will be taken in the months and years ahead. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in 1965 the U.S. intervened mili- 
tarily in the Dominican Republic in response to military 
action that occurred there. If a similar thing were to 
occur, would you support an invasion of North American 
troops onto Dominican soil? 


A. I stated in my opening address two things that 
should be kept in mind: (1) the U.S. will not interfere 
in the domestic affairs of its sister republics, and (2) 
what we say here counts. 

I'll take two more questions. 


Q. Returning to the matter of the sale of automobiles 
from Argentina, do you believe that the U.S. has the 
right to make a decision in this case? Doesn't this consti- 
tute a violation of the sovereignty of Argentina? 


A. The issue that has to be considered is the relation- 
ship of a decision of the Organization of American 
States; the general legislation of the U.S. with respect 
to companies with headquarters in the U.S. and the 
sovereign right of a country to determine its own laws. 
I discussed this issue with the Foreign Minister of 
Argentina in a spirit of attempting to find a constructive 
solution, and until we have made a decision that we can 
communicate to the Argentine Government which it has 
a total sovereign right to accept or reject, I do not think 
it would be appropriate for me to engage in a public de- 
bate. But I do want to say that the discussions that took 


place between us were in a spirit of cooperation and 
friendship. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have just stated that the U.S. 
will not intervene in the internal affairs of any Latin 
American country. Does this mean that in this meeting 
there will be changes or that the Mutual Military Aid 
Treaty will be abbrogated between the United States and 
the Latin American countries? 


A. Of course, this depends on many things. We would 
not interpret treaties that have been freely entered into 
by sovereign countries as an interference in their do- 
mestic affairs. As I pointed out in my speech, there are 
a number of realities that we all have to face. The U.S. 
by its size, its weight, its power, is inevitably going to 
affect the Latin American and Caribbean countries. The 
conduct of foreign policy of any nation to some extent 
involves an attempt to influence the action of other 
nations. It is true of the foreign policy Latin America 
and the Caribbean accords us, and so it is of our foreign 
policy toward them. 

What I have tried to say here is that we will not 
attempt to make our foreign policy depend on a particu- 
ular domestic structure of individual countries; that, 
beyond what is implicit in the relationship of nations to 
each other that I have just defined, we will not interfere 
in the domestic affairs of other states; and that our 
objective is to bring about a world in which the nations 
feel that it is also their world and not one that has been 
imposed upon them. But that is a monumental task that 
will take many years to achieve and in which, after all, 
the nations themselves can judge for themselves whether 
this reflects their real aspirations or not. 

Thank you very much. 


The Foreign Ministers at the Conference of Tlatelolco 
agreed to meet on April 17, at Atlanta, Ga., to continue 
the dialogue initiated in Mexico. 
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AAFSW Plans 
April Luncheon, 
Trip to Winterthur 


_ The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women (AAFSW) has 
scheduled two events in April—a 
luncheon meeting at the Army-Navy 
Country Club in Arlington on Tues- 
day, April 9, and a trip to the Henry 
Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum 
in Winterthur, Del., on Tuesday, 
April 30. 

The luncheon at the club, 2400 
18th Street South, will be held at 
noon. 

Those interested in making reser- 
vations should call Mrs. Hugh M. 
Woodward, 229-0841. 

On February 11, members of the 
AAFSW visited Washington’s oldest 
art gallery, the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. Before visiting the American 
Collection the group heard a lecture 
on the American paintings of the 
18th, 19th and early 20th centuries 
by Mrs. Dorothy W. Phillips, Curator 
of the Collection and a former For- 
eign Service wife. 

Mrs. Phillips illustrated her talk 
with slides of several of the paintings 
which were later shown on the tour. 

Also featured was the exhibit by 
Sheila Isham, which had opened at 
the Corcoran Gallery the previous 
Friday. Mrs. Isham, wife of Ambas- 
sador Heyward Isham, the new US. 
envoy to Haiti, joined the group after 
the American Collection tour and 
gave a talk about her own paintings. 

Women who are interested in join- 
ing the Association of American For- 
eign Service Women are invited to 
call Mrs. Stepney-Cortez Kibble. 
488-9069. or write to her care of 
AAFSW, P.O. Box 8068, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20024. 


Information Available to 
Overseas AAFSW Members 


The American Association of For- 
eign Service Women (AAFSW) con- 
tinues to increase its efforts to estab- 
lish a closer relationship with over- 
seas members. according to Mrs. 
John W. McDonald, Jr., Overseas 
Liaison Chairman. 

It is no longer true that being a 
member of the AAFSW is only 
“worth it” while living in Washing- 
ton, she said. It is equally important 
to be aware of the AAFSW activities 
during a tour abroad. 

The women’s organization, she 
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ARTIST—Sheila Isham poses with one of her paintings on exhibit in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Mrs. Isham, wife of Ambassador to Haiti Heyward Isham, ad- 
dressed the AAFSW during the members’ visit to the Corcoran Gallery. 


noted, can provide helpful informa- 
tion about: 

—departmental policies concern- 
ing volunteer activities; 

—career planning; 

—job opportunities on return to 
the United States; 

—Foreign Service young people 
(teenage and college age) “get-to- 
gethers” in Washington during the 
summer and where they attend school 
in the United States; 

—employment for young people 
during holiday seasons and vacations; 

—housing possibilities during vaca- 
tion in the States; 

—temporary housing without dis- 
commoding your renter or yourself; 


—life in Washington; 
churches, schools, etc.; 

—shipping/storage problems; driv- 
er’s license renewal, etc.; 

—matters of educational or family 
concern for both parents and children 
through the FSECC (Foreign Service 
Educational and Counseling Center) ; 

—and last, but not le2zst, about 
scholarship programs. 

For more information about the 
AAFSW activities and its services for 
members abroad, please write to: 

Mrs. John W. McDonald jr. 
Overseas Liaison Chairman 
c/o AAFSW 

P.O. Box 8068 
Washington, D.C. 20024 


shops, 





In the International Conference Room, left to right at 
table: Francois-Xavier Ortoli, President of the Commis- 
sion of the European Communities; Walter Sheel, Foreign 
Minister, Federal Republic of Germany, and President of 


ENERGY—continued from page 7. 


energy sharing, international financial cooperation, the 
less developed countries, consumer-producer relations. 


1. Conservation: The development of a new energy 
ethic designed to promote the conservation and most effi- 
cient use of existing energy supplies is crucial. We need 
a basic commitment to share the sacrifices and costs of 
conservation and thus reduce pressures on world supply. 
The United States recognizes that it is the world’s most 
profligate energy consumer. Yet our own national pro- 
gram has, within the past four months reduced govern- 
ment energy use by 20 percent, industrial consumption 
by more than 10 percent, gasoline consumption by 9 
percent, and natural gas and electricity consumed in 
residential and commercial buildings by 6 and 10 per- 
cent respectively. We shall continue to expand this pro- 
gram. We are prepared as well to join other consumers 
in pledging a sustained conservation effort. The United 
States is willing to collaborate in a review of the national 
programs of each consumer country, in an appraisal of 
their effectiveness, and in recommendations to govern- 
ments for additional measures. 


2. Alternative Energy Sources: The demands of this 
decade cannot be met unless we expand available sup- 
plies through vigorous development of alternative energy 
sources. 

To produce quick results, we must concentrate on 
known fuel resources. Coal is in abundant supply, but 
we need to develop the technology neglected during the 
period of low-cost oil. Continental shelves and non- 
conventional deposits—coal, shale and similar resources 
—need to be developed rapidly. 

The United States is prepared to explore the follow- 
ing possibilities for consumer cooperation: 

—A collective commitment to develop the fossil fuel 
resources that are available within our respective borders. 


the Council of the European Communities; Secretary 
Kissinger; Secretary of the Treasury George P. Shultz; 
and William E. Simon, Administrator of the Federal 
Energy Office. 


—Coordinated policies to encourage the flow of pri- 
vate capital into the new higher cost energy industries, 
such as synthetic oils and gas from coal and shale. 

—Governmental arrangements to accelerate the global 
search for new energy sources such as off shore oil. 

—lInternational programs to reduce the vulnerability 
of the maior industrial countries to the interruption and 
manipulation of supply—such as the orderly conversion 
of key sectors away from petroleum. 


3. Research and Development: New technologies, and 
not only new explorations, can provide us with addi- 
tional sources of energy. Many of our countries are 
launching large new programs. Our own national pro- 
gram contemplates the expenditure of more than $11 
billion in government funds over the next 5 years, and 
on expected investment of $12.5 billion in private funds 
in the same period. But we have no monopoly on the 
most advanced and promising approaches. It is to our 
mutual benefit to coordinate and combine our efforts. 
Thus. the United States is prepared to make a major con- 
tribution of its most advanced energy research and de- 
velopment to a broad program of international coopera- 
tion in energy. 

Without a doubt, a significant portion of new energy 
will be supplied from nuclear reactors, for which in- 
creased quantities of enriched uranium will be needed. 
Within a framework of broad cooperation in energy, the 
United States is prepared to examine the sharing of 
enrichment technology, diffusion and centrifuge. Such 
a multilateral enrichment effort could be undertaken in 
a framework of assured supply, geographic dispersion 
and controls against further proliferation. We shall 
submit principles to guide such a cooperative enterprise 
for the follow-on work which we are proposing. 


4. Emergency Sharing: The allocation of available 


supplies in time of emergencies and prolonged shortages 
is essential. 
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None of us can be certain how the world balance of 
supply and demand for petroleum will develop or what 
political contingencies may arise. But we cannot leave 
our security or our national economies to forces outside 
our control. 

The United States declares its willingness to share 
available energy in times of emergency or prolonged 
shortages. We would be prepared to allocate an agreed 
portion of our total petroleum supply provided other 
consuming countries with indigenous production do like- 
wise. As we move toward self-sufficiency, our ability for 
sharing would of course increase. 

Building on the earlier work done in the OECD, defi- 
nite recommendations should be submitted to govern- 
ments including: 

—a sharing formula; 

—criteria to determine when a supply shortage exists; 

—a mechanism which would implement and terminate 
the sharing arrangement; and 

—complementary programs such as stockpiling and 
standby rationing schemes. 


5. International Financial Cooperation: The structure 
and strength of the world’s trading and monetary system 
must be restored and strengthened. If there is no way for 
the industrial countries collectively to eliminate the trade 
deficits created by their higher oil import bills, they can 
attempt to do so individually only at the cost of enlarging 
someone else’s problems. In addition, the producing 
nations are accumulating financial claims against the 
consuming nations at a rate unprecedented in history. 

In the past, the various national and international 
money markets have efficiently recycled oil revenue funds 
back into the economies of the consuming countries. At 
least for industrial countries, these markets can in large 
part continue to perform that function. The removal of 
our capital controls and the easing of controls in other 
countries should help. But the magnitude of the new 
flows could put serious strains on the operations of these 
markets. The funds flowing to particular consumer coun- 
tries may not reflect their needs for balance of payments 
financing; severe instability could result if these funds 
were repeatedly shifted across currency boundaries with- 
out adequate financial cooperation among the industrial- 
ized countries. Here again there is a crucial congruent 
interest between the producers and consumers and an 
urgent need for cooperative solutions. 

easures to deal with the economic effects of high 
oil prices must be adopted on a broad front. Recommen- 
dations should include: 

—New mechanisms to facilitate the distribution of 
international capital flows from oil revenue surpluses. 

—Means for producers and consumers to cooperate 
in building confidence in investment policies and the in- 
tegrity of investments. 

—Steps to facilitate the fuller participation of pro- 
ducing nations in existing international institutions and 
to contribute to the urgent needs of the developing con- 
sumer countries. 


6. The Less Developed Countries: The needs of the 
developing countries are a particularly urgent dimension 
of the energy crisis. Massive increases in oil import costs 
are occurring at a time when the export prospects of 
many less developed countries have sharply diminished 
as a result of the slowdown in world economic activity. 
Even at lower oil prices, the balance of payments prob- 
lems of the less developed countries would require sus- 
tained attention. 
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Our approach to this human and economic challenge 
should be based on several principles: 

~The developing consumer countries should be in- 
vited to join the next stage of our deliberations. 

—Developed countries should avoid cutting their con- 
cessional aid programs in response to balance of pay- 
ments problems. In this regard, the United States will 
urge the Congress to restore our contribution to the 
International Development Association (IDA). 

—The wealth of the producer nations opens up a po- 
tential new source of large-scale capital assistance for 
development. The producer nations should have a spe- 
cial understanding for the problems facing the poorer 
nations. We should encourage and facilitate their par- 
ticipation in international and regional institutions. 

—Urgent measures must be taken to assure sufficient 
fertilizer supplies for the coming year. The immediate 
problem is to provide oil at a price that will allow exist- 
ing fertilizer production capadity to be fully utilized. The 
longer-term problem is to create sufficient capacity to 
meet the world’s rapidly growing needs. The United 
States would be prepared to contribute its technological 
skills to such a joint enterprise. 


7. Consumer-Producer Relations: Our ultimate goal 
must be to create a cooperative framework within which 
producers and consumers will be able to accommodate 
their differences and reconcile their needs and aspira- 
tions. Only in this way can we assure the evolution and 
growth of the world economy and the stability of inter- 
national relations. We must work toward the objective 
of preventing coercion of the weak by the strong as of 
the strong by the weak; the producing nations must be 
given a secure stake in an expanding world economy and 
the consuming nations a secure source of supply. 

It seems clear that enlightened self-interest of con- 
sumers and producers need not and should not be in 
conflict. Future generations may not enjoy a permanent 
source of petroleum. Excessively high prices are already 
calling forth massive investments in alternative energy 
sources, which raises the prospect of lower prices and 
shrunken export markets for the producers in the future. 
But stable oil earnings, at just prices, wisely invested and 
increasing by the principle of compound interest, will be 
available as a long-term source of income. 

Thus the producers must have an interest in a “just” 
price and in stable long-term political and economic rela- 
tions. Therefore at the consumer-producer conference 
for which we are heading let us discuss what constitutes 
a just price and how to assure long-term investments. A 
well-conceived producer-consumer meeting, in which the 
consumers do not seek selfish advantages either as a 
group or individually, far from leading to confrontation, 
could instead lay the basis of a new cooperative relation- 
ship. But it will do so only if it is well-prepared—and if 
the consumers have first constructed a solid basis of co- 
operation among themselves. 


The Next Steps 


The United States is not interested in establishing new 
institutions for their own sake. We are solely concerned 
with practical results. Some of the tasks I have sug- 
gested can be carried out by existing international mecha- 
nisms; others will break new ground. The essential re- 
quirement is to see that concrete recommendations are 
submitted to the next conference. 

In order to carry our work forward, we believe a 
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coordinating group should be established with the fol- 
lowing responsibilities: 

—to relate the tasks that are assigned to existing 
bodies to our future work. 

—to undertake those tasks for which there are pres- 
ently no suitable bodies. 

—to prepare for the next meeting. 

Another conference of consumers should then be 
called at the foreign-minister level to assess the work in 
all seven areas. This conference could include repre- 
sentatives of the less-developed countries. 

This meeting would lead to a third conference of con- 
sumers and producers. 

We are open to suggestions about the locale of these 
next conferences. 

We should aim to complete the entire process by 
May 1. 

The approach to global cooperation outlined here has 
prompted the President’s invitations to you to join us 


This conception is ambitious, but the need is great. 

Therefore let us resolve: 

—To meet the special challenges and opportunities 
facing the major consuming nations with a program of 
cooperation. 

—To bring the developing nations into immediate con- 
sultation and collaboration with us. 

—To prepare for a positive and productive dialogue 
with the producing nations. 

As we look toward the end of this century we know 
that the energy crisis indicates the birth pains of global 
interdependence. Our response could well determine our 
— to deal with the international agenda of the 

ture. 

We confront a fundamental decision. Will we consume 
ourselves in nationalistic rivalry which the realities of 
interdependence make suicidal? Or will we acknowledge 
our interdependence and shape cooperative solutions? 

Our choice is clear; our responsibility compelling. We 
must demonstrate to future generations that our vision 


here today. 


was equal to our challenge. 


February 13, 1974 


Washington Energy Conference Communique 


Summary Statement 


1. Foreign Ministers of Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, the United 
Kingdom, the United States met 
in Washington from February 11 to 
13, 1974. The European Community 
was represented as such by the Presi- 
dent of the Council and the President 
of the Commission. Finance Minis- 
ters, Ministers with responsibility for 
Energy Affairs, Economic Affairs and 
Science and Technology Affairs also 
took part in the meeting. The Secre- 
tary General of the OECD also par- 
ticipated in the meeting. The Min- 
isters examined the international 
energy situation and its implications 
and charted a course of actions to 
meet this challenge which requires 
constructive and comprehensive solu- 
tions. To this end they agreed on spe- 
cific steps to provide for effective in- 
ternational cooperation. The Ministers 
affirmed that solutions to the world’s 
energy problem should be sought in 
consultation with producer countries 
and other consumers. 


Analysis of the Situation 


2. They noted that during the past 
three decades progress in improving 
productivity and standards of living 
was greatly facilitated by the ready 
availability of increasing supplies of 
energy at fairly stable prices. They 
recognized that the problem of meet- 
ing growing demand existed before 


the current situation and the needs of 
the world economy for increased en- 
ergy supplies require positive long- 
term solutions. 


3. They concluded that the current 
energy situation results from an in- 
tensification of these underlying fac- 
tors and from political developments. 


4. They reviewed the problems cre- 
ated by the large rise in oil prices and 
agreed with the serious concern ex- 
pressed by the International Monetary 
Fund’s Committee of Twenty at its 
recent Rome meeting over the abrupt 
and significant changes in prospect for 
the world balance of payments 
structure. 


5. They agreed that present petro- 
leum prices presented the structure of 
world trade and finance with an un- 
precedented situation. They recog- 
nized that none of the consuming 
countries could hope to insulate itself 
from these developments, or expect to 
deal with the payments impact of oil 
prices by the adoption of monetary or 
trade measures alone. In their view, 
the present situation, if continued, 
could lead to a serious deterioration 
in income and employment, intensify 
inflationary pressures, and endanger 
the welfare of nations. They believed 
that financial measures by themselves 
will not be able to deal with the strains 
of the current situation. 


6. They expressed their particular 
concern about the consequences of 
the situation for the developing coun- 


tries and recognized the need for ef- 
forts by the entire international com- 
munity to resolve this problem. At 
current oil prices the additional — 
costs for developing countries will 
cause a serious setback to the prospect 
for economic development of these 
countries. 


7. General Conclusions. They af- 
firmed, that, in the pursuit of national 
policies, whether in the trade, mone- 
tary or energy fields, efforts should be 
made to harmonize the interests 
of each country on the one hand and 
the maintenance of the world eco- 
nomic system on the other. Concerted 
international cooperation between all 
the countries concerned including oil 
producing countries could help to ac- 
celerate an improvement in the supply 
and demand situation, ameliorate the 
adverse economic consequences of 
the existing situation and lay the 
groundwork for a more equitable and 
stable international energy relation- 
ship. 


8. They felt that these considera- 
tions taken as a whole made it essen- 
tial that there should be a substantial 
increase of international cooperation 
in all fields. Each participant in the 
Conference stated its firm intention 
to do its utmost to contribute to such 
an aim, in close cooperation both 
with the other consumer countries and 
with the producer countries. 


9. They concurred in the need for 
a comprehensive action program to 
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Below: Secretary Kissinger, Interpreter Charles C. Giugno, Italy’s Aldo Moro, 
and Sir Alec Douglas-Home, U.K. Secretary of State for Foreign and Com- 
monwealth Affairs, at lunch on the first day of the Conference. Right: Ger- 
many’s Walter Sheel talks with reporters. 
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deal with all facets of the world energy 
situation by cooperative measures. In 
so doing they will build on the work 
of the OECD. They recognized that 
they may wish to invite, as appropri- 
ate, other countries to join with them 
in these efforts. Such an action pro- 
gram of international cooperation 
would include, as appropriate, the 
sharing of means and efforts, while 
concerting national policies, in such 
areas as: 

—tThe conservation of energy and 
restraint of demand. 

—A system of allocating oil sup- 
plies in times of emergency and se- 
vere shortages. 

—The acceleration of develop- 
ment of additional energy sources 
so as to diversify energy supplies. 

—The acceleration of energy re- 
search and development programs 
through international cooperative ef- 
forts.* 


10. With respect to monetary and 
economic questions, they decided to 
intensify their cooperation and to 
give impetus to the work being un- 
dertaken in the IMF, the World Bank 
and the OECD on the economic and 
monetary consequences of the cur- 
rent energy situation, in particular 
to deal with balance of payments 
disequilibria. They agreed that: 

—In dealing with the balance of 
payments impact of oil prices they 
stressed the importance of avoiding 
competitive depreciation and the es- 


*France does not accept points 9, 
16 and 17. re 
**In point 10, France does not 


—— paragraphs cited with aster- 
isks. 
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calation of restrictions on trade and 
payments or disruptive actions in 
external borrowing.** 

—While financial cooperation can 
only partially alleviate the problems 
which have recently arisen for the 
international economic system, they 
will intensify work on short-term fi- 
nancial measures and possible longer- 
term mechanisms to reinforce exist- 
ing official and market credit facili- 
ties.** 

—They will pursue domestic eco- 
nomic policies which will reduce as 
much as possible the difficulties re- 
sulting from the current energy cost 
levels.** 


—They will make strenuous efforts 
to maintain and enlarge the flow of 
development aid bilaterally and 
through multilateral institutions, on 
the basis of international solidarity 
embracing all countries with appro- 
priate resources. 


11. Further, they have agreed to 
accelerate wherever practicable their 
own national programs of new 
energy sources and technology which 
will help the overall world-wide sup- 
ply and demand situation. 


12. They agreed to examine in 
detail the role of international oil 
companies. 


13. They stressed the continued 
importance of maintaining and im- 
proving the natural environment as 
part of developing energy sources 
and agreed to make this an impor- 
tant goal of their activity. 


14. They further agreed that there 
was need to develop a cooperative 


a 
multilateral relationship with pro- 
ducing countries, and other consum- 
ing countries that takes into account 
the long-term interests of all. They 
are ready to exchange technical in- 
formation with these countries on the 
problem of stabilizing energy sup- 
plies with regard to quantity and 
prices. 


15. They welcomed the initiatives 
in the UN to deal with the larger 
issues of energy and primary prod- 
ucts at a world-wide level and in 
particular for a special session of the 
UN General Assembly. 


Establishment of Follow-on 
Machinery 


16. They agreed to establish a co- 
ordinating group headed by senior 
officials to direct and to coordinate 
the development of the actions re- 
ferred to above. The coordinating 
group shall decide how best to or- 
ganize its work. It should: 

—monitor and give focus to the 
tasks that might be addressed in 
existing organizations; 

—establish such ad hoc working 
groups as may be necessary to un- 
dertake tasks for which there are 
presently no suitable bodies; 

—direct preparations of a con- 
ference of consumer and producer 
countries which will be held at the 
earliest possible opportunity and 
which, if necessary, will be preceded 
by a further meeting of consumer 
countries. * 


17. They agreed that the prepara- 
tions for such meetings should in- 
volve consultations with developing 
countries and other consumer and 
producer countries.* 





At Press Conference on February 13 


At the conclusion of the Washington Conference on 
Energy on February 13, Secretary Kissinger held a press 
conference. The text follows: 


The Secretary: Let me make a few observations and 
then answer your questions. 

The basic approach that led to this conference has 
been outlined in the speech that I gave to the Pilgrims 
in London in December. It was based on the assump- 
tion, on our conviction, that the world was facing a 
problem that had come upon it, at least in the dimen- 
sions in which we faced it, somewhat unexpectedly. And 
in a situation of seeming supply shortages, there was a 
tendency to react with panic produced in part by lack 
of information, and with a sense that perhaps the control 
over our destiny had escaped us. 

To this supply shortage was added at the end of 
December the serious problem of the rapid escalation 
of prices. 

The United States holds the view that the problem 
that has been produced by these two phenomena—the 
demand, at least for a while, out-running supply, and the 
rapid increase of prices—can be solved only on a global 
basis and by multilateral action. 

We hold this view, not to vindicate any particular 
theory of the organization of the world. We have not 
advocated institutions simply to create institutions. We 
were convinced, and remain convinced, that it is a prob- 
lem of global nature, incapable of isolated solution, and 
indeed a problem par excellence in which the general in- 
terest is identical with the individual interest. 
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For this reason, the United States proposed, at the 
opening session of this conference, a seven-point program 
in which we offered to share technology, resources, and 
supplies as our contribution to a world cooperative sys- 
tem. 

We do not conceive that this initial meeting of con- 
sumers should lead to a confrontation between con- 
sumers and producers. Indeed, if what I said earlier 
about the general interest being identical with the par- 
ticular interest is true, then in its ultimate sense, there 
is no difference, there is no incompatibility of interests, 
between the consumers and the producers. 

During the conference, Mr. Simon presented an anal- 
ysis in which he attempted to show, and demonstrated, 
I think quite conclusively, that a barrel of oil at a cer- 
tain price—which would then be invested at compound 
interest over a ten-year period—that that price would 
have to more than double if production were to be with- 
held and the same income were to be achieved ten years 
from now. 

And if that analysis is correct, then I believe that a 
well-prepared meeting of consumers and producers can 
establish a framework of analysis in which a discussion 


In the photo, Secretary Kissinger waits before the press 
conference with, left to right, George Vest, Special Assist- 
ant for Press Relations (back to camera); Counselor 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt; Under Secretary for Security Assist- 
ance William H. Donaldson, and Ambassador-at-Large 
Robert J. McCloskey. The two gentlemen at the rear 
are foreign delegates. 
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about the nature of a fair price can take place in a much 
less emotional and in a much more balanced atmosphere. 

Now, as you know, from the briefings that went on 
throughout the conference, there was some debate about 
the nature of follow-up machinery and how one should 
prepare for a meeting of consumers and producers, the 
desirability of which everyone accepted. The conference, 
with one negative vote, agreed on the establishment of 
a follow-up machinery that would correlate the efforts 
already going on in international institutions, that would 
establish ad hoc working groups that might be needed, 
and that would direct preparations of a conference of 
consumer and producer countries, if necessary, with a 
prior meeting of consumer countries to review the work 
that is going on in these various bodies. 

So, we believe that a cooperative framework for deal- 
ing with the energy crisis has been established. We are 

rateful for the cooperation of the participants, and we 

lieve that what has been established is a recognition 
not only of the importance of dealing with this particular 
problem on a cooperative basis, but that maybe a con- 
tribution has been made to a general attitude of dealing 
with world problems cooperatively. 

With this as a background, let me now take your 
questions about the communique, or any aspect of the 
conference. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what, at this point, would be the 
point of—what are the prospects for another private 
meeting of consuming nations, now that this group has 
concluded its meeting? 

A. Whether another meeting of consumer nations 
should be held will be determined through the work of 
the coordinating group that has been set up as a result 
of this meeting. This coordinating group, which will be 
composed of senior foreign office officials, and other 
senior Officials, will, first of all, attempt to give focus to 
the work that is going on in existing institutions—-OECD, 
World Bank, IMF, and similar institutions. It will estab- 
lish, as I pointed out, ad hoc working groups that may 
be necessary to undertake tasks for which there are at 
present no suitable bodies. 

I don’t think we can decide, until this working group 
has been in existence for some weeks, whether another 
meeting of consumer nations, perhaps including those 
from less-developed countries, is necessary to assess the 
work of the coordinating group, or whether the work of 
the coordinating group is in itself a sufficient basis to 
go to a consumer-producer conference. 

Our view about a consumer-producer conference is 
that it will be productive only to the extent that there 
is careful, detailed preparation. We are not dogmatic 
about the need for.another Ministerial conference. We 
do believe very strongly that there is a need for follow-on 
work, and that need has been recognized by the con- 
ference that met here. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is your view on having repre- 
sentatives from the producing nations sitting in with the 
coordinating group to prepare for the later conference? 

A. Well, there are two problems, at least, in the work 
of the coordinating group. One is to analyze and to give 
impetus to certain types of activities which are enumer- 
ated in the communique, such as conservation of energy, 
a system of allocating oil supplies, acceleration of the 
development of additional energy sources, acceleration 
of energy research and development. Also the need to 
find financial mechanisms to deal with some of the prob- 
lems produced by higher prices. That work of the co- 
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ordinating group seems to us to be primarily confined to 
the countries that participated in this conference and 
countries with similar problems. 

As far as the preparations for the producer meeting 
are concerned, I think an early consultation with repre- 
sentatives from producer nations would be appropriate. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did French opposition at the con- 
ference here run deeper than you had originally ex- 
pected, and what effects do you believe the divisions that 
occurred here, within the European Common Market, 
will have on the future of the Atlantic Alliance and on 
your desire to reach some declarations with the Euro- 
pean Community? 

A. The French views were reasonably well-known, at 
least in the two weeks or so prior to the conference. And 
therefore, they were not unexpected. 

The impact of these views on the conference was, 
I believe, reflected in the vote of the conference, which 
was unanimous on all of these points, with one excep- 
tion. 

As far as the future of the Atlantic Alliance is con- 
cerned, and the future of our European-American rela- 
tions, and European unity, the United States considers 
the Atlantic relationship the pivot of its foreign policy. 
Our efforts during the last year have been directed 
towards strengthening that relationship. 

The fact that there are some differences of view be- 
tween us and France on how this Atlantic relationship 
should be strengthened should not obscure the central 
importance we attach to it, nor our recognition that 
friendship with all European countries, including with 
France, is essential for the security of all of the nations 
of the Atlantic Alliance. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the difficulties 
that existed in the last few days, which are inseparable 
from any conclave of free nations, do not affect the 
relationship in the Atlantic Alliance, and indeed will 
probably have strengthened it. 

Within the European Community, I believe the various 
countries should speak for themselves. But certainly 
there were many expressions that the work of the Euro- 
pean Community must go on. And of course the United 
States has always strongly supported European economic 
and political unity and continues to support it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the French seem to have thought— 
it may not have been the intent—but one of the possible 
objections to an ad hoc machinery to deal with this 
problem will be an American supremacy and possibly 
American policies impinging upon Europe. What argu- 
ments were you able to use against this suspicion, and 
do you think there is any justification for it? 

A. I have tried to explain that a properly conceived 
solution to this problem cannot be either American or 
British or French or Japanese or any national solution. 
We are, as I said in my opening speech, in a better posi- 
tion to deal with the problem on a national basis. Never- 
theless, if we deal with the problem on a purely national 
basis the end result will be a loss of—a blow to the 
world economy, and a blow to the structure of inter- 
national relations from which, in the medium term, we 
would suffer severely ourselves. 

Therefore, it is not in our interests nor is it our in- 
‘ention to establish a particular American point of view 
with respect to the energy problem, nor do I know 
exactly what a purely American point of view with re- 
spect to the energy problem would be. 

Throughout the conference, our position was not to 
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Michel Jobert 
French Foreign Minister 


turn this into an issue between the United States and 
France. And through most of the meetings, the chief 
arguments were between France and the other European 
countries, rather than between France and the United 
States. And insofar as our point of view prevailed, it was 
because we presented arguments which we believed to be 
in the general interest. 

I want to repeat again. We do not consider ourselves 
in a confrontation with France. I have read rather ex- 
treme articles in the European press about a divorce 
between the United States and France. This is abso- 
lutely not the American point of view, and it is not the 
basis on which to build future relationships. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what justification is there for Mr. 
Jobert’s statement, on this podium, that France came 
here expecting to talk about energy and instead found 
themselves in a political meeting? 

A. I, of course, did not have the privilege of listening 
to my friend Jobert, who has a tendency to express him- 
self in very Cartesian and sometimes extremely precise 
language. If political issues were raised at the meeting, 
it was due to the difficulty that for a while the European 
Community attempted to take a common position, and 
then in its inability to reach a common position, had 
to decide whether to operate as a group of individual 
nations. 

As far as the United States is concerned, our declara- 
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tions are a matter of public record, and we did not 
introduce any political elements, except, of course, when 
Foreign Ministers meet that in itself is a political event. 
So I cannot agree with my colleague and friend Michel 
Jobert. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to follow a previous question, if 
the problem is global and it can only be solved inter- 
nationally, why did you feel you had to have a separate 
energy conference rather than working through existing 
international organizations? 

A. There’s no existing international organization that 
is dealing with the energy problem on the comprehensive 
basis that we have put before the conference. There are 
bits and pieces of it that are dealt with in particular 
organizations. We have specifically affirmed our readi- 
ness, and the conference has affirmed its readiness to 
cooperate with those institutions that are now working 
on the problem, and indeed to use them for the analyses 
and studies that are foreseen as a result of this con- 
ference. 

This particular group of nations invited here repre- 
sented the high level Energy Group of the OECD. This, 
in turn, was composed of the nations that represent 85 
percent of the energy imports in the world. To this 
group was added the members of the European Com- 
munity who are not members of the high level Energy 
Committee. And, therefore, probably the percentage 
figure I gave to you is, in fact, by a few percentage points 
higher. 

It seemed to us important that the consuming nations 
first understand the nature of the problem and the range 
of possible remedies before there is a general conference 
with the producers. And this was the logic behind the 
conference. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what do the results of this con- 
ference mean in terms of the future of lower prices 
around the world? 


A. That is, of course, not easy to predict. The results 
of this conference, if they are followed up in the spirit 
in which the conference was concluded, should enable 
the consumers to get a much better understanding of 
what they are facing, and it should enable them to come 
to a conference with the producers with the ability to 
put before the producers their best judgment of the long 
term interests of both consumers and producers. I think 
there’s a general agreement that prices for oil were too 
low prior to September 1973. I think there is also a 
general agreement among the nations represented here, 
and also in the Committee of Twenty that met in Jan- 
uary, that prices now are too high. Now, what a fair 
price is, of course, has to take into account the needs of 
both consumers and producers. The needs of the pro- 
ducers are for a source of long term income; and the 
need of the consumers is a source of assured supply. 

The technical studies that were prepared with great 
meticulousness by the American Delegation, and which, 
in a preliminary form at least, seemed to be accepted by 
most of the delegates here, though they will have to be 
looked at further, would seem to indicate that it is pos- 
sible to arrive at a definition of fairness that takes into 
account both of these interests. That would be lower than 
the existing prices but considerably higher than Sep- 
tember prices. 

How this will be arrived at we will have to leave to 
the evolution of the machinery foreseen here and future 
conferences. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you could spell out for 
us what in your opinion are the most concrete accom- 
plishments of this conference; and also will you concede 
that there are any disappointments? 

A. The conference achieved in terms of machinery 
and in terms of definition of the objective substantially 
what we had thought in our preliminary deliberations 
should be achieved. In this sense we consider it a suc- 
cess. The chief results were that there was an agreed 
analysis of the problem, and in paragraphs 9 through 17 
a series of concrete measures or directions that require 
exploration—all of them together with the establishment 
of machinery of how to implement it. 

There was a pervasive conviction that purely national 
efforts were not adequate, that therefore the efforts of 
all the nations represented here had to be concerted. 

At the same time, of course, a great deal depends 
now whether the spirit reflected in this communique can 
be sustained in the follow-on work. The United States 
will make a major effort both in contributing to the 
work of the follow-on groups as well as in implementing 
the offers that were made in the various speeches to give 
concrete content to what has been accomplished. 

I could not list a major disappointment because it 
substantially reflects our conception. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when will the Coordinating Group 
meet, where will it meet, is there a Chairman Pro Tem, 
and who will represent the United States in the Coordi- 
nating Group? 

A. We will probably take the initiative in convening 
the Coordinating Group. We are open minded about its 
location. And we believe that once the Coordinating 
Group has been convened it should establish its own 
internal organization. In other words, we do not insist 


on the chairmanship of this coordinating group. 

We believe that it should meet as soon as possible 
which is commensurate with the importance of the prob- 
lem. And the United States will be, in all probability, 
represented by Under Secretary Donaldson and Mr. 
Simon, and other officials that may be needed, depending 
on the subject matter. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you or your colleagues during 
the session produce further details about the United 
States plan for sharing either conventional energy or 
nuclear energy beyond the outline given in the seven 
points? 

A. The United States was prepared to present to the 
conference in greater detail elaborations of each of the 
seven points that was made. As it turned out, a great 
deal of the time of the conference had to be spent on 
the procedural issues and on the negotiations leading to 
the communique. The United States, however, will be 
prepared to make concrete proposals in the follow-on 
groups in all of the areas in which it did not have an 
opportunity to follow on here. 

We did make concrete proposals on financial mecha- 
nisms and a rather detailed analysis of the substance of 
the issue. But we had foreseen that some working groups 
might be established already while the conference met 
here. While they met, they did not have the time to 
report back to the conference due to the amount of 
energy that had to be expended on the communique. 


Q. What subjects were represented? And will other 
information be made public now that they have been 
presented to the conference? 
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A. We haven’t made a decision on this, but in prin- 
ciple I see no objection to it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what does it mean that France will 
not accept the follow-up procedures? Will France, never- 
theless, participate in the subsequent conferences? And 
will France participate in any of the working groups? 

A. My impression is that France will certainly par- 
ticipate in the consumer or producer meetings. France 
did not express itself, in my hearing at least, to what its 
attitude will be about participation in the working groups. 
I think that is a question that can be more appropriately 
answered by France. 

I believe, however, that as time goes on that it will be 
seen by all the countries concerned that this is not a 
political issue but an issue of world stability and world 
cooperation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is your reaction— 
A. I can’t see anybody behind the light. 


Q. What is your reaction concerning the events con- 
cerning Solzhenitsyn? 

A. Can we save questions on matters not connected 
with energy? I'll take this later. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you give us your reaction to 
the cancellation of the Tripoli meeting and whether or 
not you now feel that perhaps your hopes about an early 
end to the oil boycott might be premature? 

A. I don’t know whether the Tripoli meeting was 
cancelled or postponed and, therefore, I don’t want to 
express any views on its significance. Our statements 
were based on the best judgments, based on the best 
information we then had available; and events will have 
to determine whether these expectations will materialize. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you spoke in your earlier remarks 
to the conference, and Mr. Scheel did also, about the 
need for codes of conduct to govern the bilateral agree- 
ments that various countries are making with the pro- 
ducer countries; but there’s no mention of this in the 
communique. I was wondering whether you could give 
us your opinion about where these bilateral agreements 
stand now and what determination was made by the 
conference on the wisdom of having them or not. 

A. Well, again, I want to stress that to us this is not 
an issue of principle; this is an issue of our analysis of 
the situation. Obviously, most of world trade flows in 
bilateral channels; and we are not opposed to the fact 
that deals will be made on a bilateral basis. In fact, it 
is inevitable that many of the arrangements will be made 
on a bilateral basis. What we believe is going to be 
disastrous for the world economy is if bilateral deals 
are made unconstrained by any general rules of conduct, 
because we believe that this will either stabilize prices 
at too high a level or bid prices up even higher and in 
general create a relationship among the major consuming 
nations of economic warfare—which inevitably will af- 
fect, in time, their political relationship. 

Within such a framework and in the long term, the 
producers will also suffer from the weakening of the 
world economy, which will be the inevitable result of 
such types of activity. 

We, therefore, believe that this is an issue that is still 
before the nations that were at this conference; and it 
can be discussed in the coordinating committee as one of 
the goals that consumers will reach. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, are you still holding to your pre- 
vious deadline of May Ist for conclusion of the consumer 
conference? 

A. Our belief is that this is a reasonable deadline, 
but I think one can form a better judgment on that after 
the coordinating group has begun its work. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I presume that according to para- 
graph 15 of the communique the United States Govern- 
ment will answer in the affimative to the special meeting 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations. If this 
special meeting takes place, don’t you see some possible 
contradictions between the future work of the organiza- 
tion created by this special meeting of the United Nations 
and the coordinating group? 

A. Well, our view has been that a meeting between 
consumers and producers, to be effective, requires very 
careful preparation on the part of the consumers and, 
for that matter, between consumers and producers, before 
they actually meet. We do not believe that a United 
Nations meeting will serve that particular purpose. A 
United Nations meeting will be useful, can make a con- 
tribution to expressing the general attitudes of the par- 
ticipating nations and to clarify particular points of view. 
We do not believe that it will solve the particular prob- 
lems to which this conference was addressed or to which 
the follow-on activities of this conference are addressed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the question has been raised 
whether, had this conference been better prepared, had 
one taken more time with it, some of the problems that 
7 would not have arisen. What is your feeling about 
that: 


A. We believe that this conference was extremely 
carefully prepared over a period of six weeks. The 
agenda items were distributed many weeks in advance. 
The Ambassadors of the countries concerned, and the 
governments of the countries concerned, were carefully 
briefed. Several governments had been in touch with 
us through senior officials. And, as it turned out, we did 
not have an opportunity to present even a fraction of 
the work that had been done on our side to the work 
of the conference. 

I believe that the disagreements that arose at this con- 
ference were due to certain differences of philosophic 
perspective about the purposes of the conference, which 
I believe were eased to some extent through the con- 
ference. But preparation was not the issue. 

Sometimes there are disagreements not because people 
do not understand each other but because they under- 
stand each other only too well. 

(Laughter. ) 


Q. Mr. Secretary, may we move on to that second 
phase? Solzhenitsyn? 

A. Let’s say I'll take two more questions on energy 
and then we'll move on to the next phase. 


Q. —what is your reaction to European plans for in- 
creasing negotiations with the Arab countries en bloc? 

A. We have no objection to the Europeans negotiating 
as a unit. We have a general view about bilateral ar- 
rangements that do not follow general rules of conduct, 
but these two objectives can be reconciled. And, sec- 
ondly, of course, we have a general interest—as does 
Europe—in political contacts that may occur that may 
contribute, or not, to the evolution of peace in the 
Middle East. 
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I'll take one more question—yes—on energy. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, keeping in mind the points which 
we agreed upon at this conference—such as sharing of 
resources and technology—what would be the effect or 
the impact on the United States’ acceptance of something 
the area of the Charter of Economic Rights and 

uties? 


A. You mean the Mexican charter? 


Q. Yes. Considering that you have agreed upon so 
many points which are in the area. 


A. I’m going to be in Mexico in two weeks and I'm 
going to save my answer for that occasion. But the 
United States expressed its views on President Echever- 
ria’s idea on the Charter of Economic Rights and 
Duties in my speech at the General Assembly. Our view 
is that the concept is useful and that we are prepared 
to cooperate with elaborating a charter that spells out 
the rights and obligations of all countries—of developed, 
as well as developing countries—so we find the concept 
useful, and we will have to see now what can be nego- 
tiated in the forums that are open. And there is a nego- 
tiation on it going on now in Geneva. 

Now, on Solzhenitsyn: The United States has always 
looked with sympathy and great appreciation at the 
expression of freedom of thought in all societies. We 
have regretted some of the manifestations that interrupt 
this. We do not know enough about the specific cir- 
cumstances of the departure of Mr. Solzhenitsyn. And 
the only problem that we have seen here is the extent 
to which our human, moral and intellectual concern for 
Solzhenitsyn and people of similar convictions should 
affect the day-to-day conduct of our foreign policy. 

In any event, we are delighted that Solzhenitsyn is not 
in some of the difficulties that were feared yesterday. 


Q. To follow that up, Mr. Secretary, would Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn be welcome in the United States if he 
sought to reside here? 

A. He would certainly be welcome to reside in the 
United States if he desired. 


Q. How would this affect detente? 


A. Our constant view has been that the necessity for 
detente, as we conceive it, does not reflect approbation of 
the Soviet domestic structure. The necessity of detente is 
produced by the unacceptability of general nuclear war 
under present conditions. The accumulation of nuclear 
arms has to be constrained, if mankind is not to destroy 
itself. 

This is a question that will be before humanity, under 
all circumstances, and before American governments, as 
long as the accumulation of nuclear arms continues. So 
the United States will pursue a policy to reduce the 
dangers of war, to increase the possibilities of peace, 
and to limit the danger of nuclear conflict. 


Q. Sir, do you think Mr. Solzhenitsyn is really better 
off today than he was yesterday, with his wife still in the 
Soviet Union? 

A. I cannot judge to what extent his wife will be kept 
in the Soviet Union, and I don’t think it would be helpful 
to make a final judgment until all the circumstances can 
be more clearly seen. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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Credit Union Puts 
Silentellers at 


Three Locations 


The State Department Federal 
Credit Union is setting up a new 
service for the convenience of mem- 
bers in the Washington area. 

It is installing Cash Dispenser 
Units—known as _ Silentellers—to 
serve as unmanned Credit Union 
Branch Offices. 

The Silenteller service will be avail- 
able around the clock at three widely 
scattered sites. Thus members may 
draw funds, make deposits, cash 
checks or make other transactions 
without going to the main office in 
the State Department Building. 

The Silentellers will be connected 
to the Credit Union’s data center for 
24-hour control of operations. 


The new units will be located at 
USIA, 1776 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N.W.; on the second floor of the 
main corridor of the North Building, 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare; and at the Foreign Serv- 


Scholars Visit Caribbean 
In Exchange Program 


Twelve American specialists and 
scholars visited the Caribbean Febru- 
ary 12-22 as participants in a pro- 
gram designed to stimulate greater 
interest in the two regions among 
scholars from both areas. 

They are the first to visit the Carib- 
bean under an exchange program 
sponsored by the Washington Bureau 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund of New 
York City, and financed by a grant- 
in-aid from the Bureau of Education- 
al and Cultural Affairs of the United 
States Department of State. 


Correct Address for Peking 


The Department has reminded em- 
ployees that mail and packages for 
the U.S. Liaison Office in Peking 
should be addressed as follows: 

United States Liaison Office 

17 Guanghua Road 

Peking 

People’s Republic of China 
The address for pouch mail is 

USLO 

Peking 

Department of State 

Washington, D.C. 20521 

Some mail has been incorrectly 
addressed to “American Embassy,” 
Peking, or to USLO, “Republic of 
China.” 
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SILENTELLER—Shown at the State Department Federal Credit Union's branch office 
at USIA, 1776 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., are, left to right, Charles G. Hardin, 
Treasurer, SDFCU; Lionel S. Mosley, Assistant Director, Personnel and Training, 
USIA; Alfred V. Boerner, Assistant General Counsel, USIA; and Ambassador (Ret.) 


Elbert G. Mathews, President, SDFCU. 


ice Institute, 1400 Key Blvd., Arling- 
ton, Va. 

The Silenteller at USIA is already 
installed. It is expected to be “open 
for business” by the end of this 
month. The other units will be in op- 
eration within a few weeks, Credit 
Union officials said. 

Each Silenteller includes a deposit 
chute and a forms and supplies rack. 
Each unit will be serviced daily. 
Transactions will be collected and 
returned to the Credit Union’s main 
office in the State Department Build- 
ing for processing. 

On any account approved for 
Silenteller use, the computer will 
analyze the share balance by dividing 
$40—the amount the Credit Union 
will disburse in one money clip— 
into the share balance. 

The computer will then store up to 
nine uses—$360—per day in the 
member’s Available Balance File. 

As a member draws funds through 
the Silenteller, the Available Balance 
File will be amended so that contin- 
uous control is provided. It does not 
matter from which Silenteller site the 
transactions are made because the file 
is “on-line” to all sites. 

The Silenteller sites will be shut 
down for approximately two hours 
each day while the transactions are 
automatically processed from the 
punched paper tape. When all trans- 
actions have been processed to the 
members’ records, a new analysis will 
be made and a new Available Balance 
File will be stored for the next day’s 
control. 

A Credit Union member needs a 
plastic magnetic encoded control 


card to use the Silenteller. The card, 
which will have his or her account 
number and other identification, may 
be obtained at the Credit Union’s 
main office, Room 1827, in the State 
Department Building, between 9:30 
a.m. and 3:30 p.m. 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


Personnel 


Oman, Muscat was redesignated as an 
unhealthful post. (TL: PER-374) 

Appendix A is the Special Directives for 
1973 Foreign Service Selection Boards 
Precepts were issued. 

Appendix A is the Special Directives for 
Board I. Appendix B is the Special Direc- 
tives for Boards II and III. Appendix D is 
the Special Directives for Junior Foreign 
Service Officer Threshold Review Board. 
Appendix E is Procedures for Junior For- 
eign Service Officer Threshold Review 
Program (class 6). (FAMC-666). 

Precepts for the 1974 State/USIA 
Junior Officer Selection Board were issued. 
(Uniform State/USIA FAMC-667) 


Financial 


Letters of credit instructions were mod- 
ified to conform to the revision of Treas- 
ury Department’s Circular No. 1075. (TL: 
FIN-1005) 


Communications and Records 


Messages which bear Special Distribu- 
tion Captions must be classified or admin- 
istratively controlled. Also the transmis- 
sion of captioned telegrams and their han- 
= and encryption is clarified. (TL:CR- 

1) 


Unaccompanied air pouches have been 
divided into two categories‘ (1) regular air 
pouch and (2) controlled air pouch. (TL: 
CR-82) 


Political Affairs 


Instructions for mailing publications 
were amended. (TL:POL-28). 





Winthrop W. Aldrich, 88; 
Retired Ambassador 


Ambassador (Ret.) Winthrop W. 
Aldrich, 88, who served as USS. 
envoy to the United Kingdom in the 
Eisenhower Administration, died at 
7 home in New York on February 


Ambassador Aldrich served as 
President and as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Chase National 
Bank (now Chase Manhattan) from 
1930 to 1953. He was appointed Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James 
in London in 1953. He returued to 
New York in 1957 and became active 
in the business interests of the Rocke- 
feller family. 

Ambassador Aldrich’s wife, the 
former Harriet Alexander, died in 
1972. He leaves four daughters, Mrs. 
Robert Homan, of Hillsborough, 
Calif., Mrs. Edgar A. Bering, Jr., of 
Oxford, Md., Mrs. George D. Ald- 
rich, of Beverly, Mass., and Mrs. 
J. W. Redmond, of Washington; a 
son, Alexander, of Greenfield Center, 
N.Y., and 16 grandchildren. 


John T. Marshall 


John T. Marshall, 64, who was 
known to hundreds of friends in the 
Department, died on December 23. 

Mr. Marshall served as a store- 
keeper, as head of the Moving Section, 
and later as carpenter and mainte- 
nance man in the General Services 
Division, OPR. He repaired furniture, 
made bookcases and picture frames, 
fixed files and locks, and kept things 
in order in the Department and its 
annexes. 

Mr. Marshall received many letters 
of commendation and top officials 
expressed appreciation for his crafts- 
manship. He retired from the Depart- 
ment on September 30, 1971 after 30 
years of government service. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, of the home address, 438 
Benning Road, N.E., Washington, 
DA. 


Thelma W. Snow 


Thelma W. Snow, 68, an Admin- 
istrative Secretary in the Department 
from 1960 to 1962, died at the 
Fernwood Nursing Home in Beth- 
esda, Md., on February 24. 

Mrs. Snow leaves her husband, 
William W.; a son, William W., Jr., 
of Upper Marlboro, Md.; three sis- 
ters, Mrs. John R. Barry, of Front 
Royal, Va.; Mrs. Charles Francis 
Bradley, of Bethesda, and Mrs. John 
W. Callahan, of Bethesda; and three 
grandchildren. 


OBITUARIES 


Samuel H. McKinney 


Samuel H. McKinney, 75, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Staff Officer, 
died on February 8. 

Mr. McKinney, who retired from 
the Service in May 1962, leaves his 
wife, Mrs. Tatiana McKinney, of the 
home address, 409 Darling Drive, 
Venice, Fla. 33595. 


Betty H. Wilson 


Mrs. Betty H. Wilson, wife of re- 
tired FSO Deering E. Wilson, died 
at the Municipal Hospital in Norman, 
Okla., on December 21. 

Mrs. Wilson, the former Betty 
Hunaker of Arlington, Va., married 
Mr. Wilson in 1946 in Sofia, Bul- 
garia. For the next 17 years she 
served with her husband at posts in 
Turkey, Iraq, Australia, Holland, 
Union of South Africa, Iran and 
Washington. Mr. Wilson retired from 
the Foreign Service in 1961. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Wilson leaves a son, David, of the 
home address, 107 East Haddock, 
Norman, Okla.; her mother, Mrs. 
Meldred Hunaker of Arlington, Va., 
and a sister, Ruth Monroe, of Fair- 
fax, Va. 


E. Tomlin Bailey 


E. Tomlin Bailey, 66, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died at Uncas 
on Thames Hospital in Norwich, 
Conn., on February 23. 

Mr. Bailey joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in October 1935 and held such 
assignments as Foreign Service In- 
spector, 1950-53; Consul General 
and Counselor at London, 1955-56; 
Director of the Office of Security, 
1956-59; Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Admin- 
istration, 1959; and Consul General 
at Hamburg, 1959-65. After serving 
as a Special Assistant in the Depart- 
ment Mr. Bailey retired in November 
1966 with 31 years of service. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
N. Bailey, of the home address, Rose 
Lane, Old Lyme, Conn. 06371. 


Chester E. Merrow 


Former Representative Chester E. 
Merrow, 67, who served as Special 
Adviser on Community Relations in 
the State Department from 1963 
until his retirement in 1968, died at 
Huggins Hospital in Wolfeboro, N.H., 
on February 11. 


Lewis W. Douglas, 79; 
Retired Ambassador 


Ambassador (Ret.) Lewis W. 
Douglas, 79, who served as Ambassa- 
dor to the United Kingdom in the 
Truman Administration, died at his 
home in Tucson, Ariz., on March 7. 

As envoy from 1947 to 1950 Am- 
bassador Douglas helped carry out 
the Marshall Plan for U.S. economic 
aid to Europe. Prior to his appoint- 
ment to the Court of St. James in 
London, Ambassador Douglas was 
Director of the Budget and Deputy 
War Shipping Administrator in the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

After his retirement Ambassador 
Douglas was active in banking and 
other business interests. He was Presi- 
dent of the Winston Churchill Foun- 
dation at the time of his death. 


Ambassador Douglas leaves his 
wife, the former Peggy Zinsser; two 
sons, James S., of Tucson, and Lewis 
W. Douglas, Jr., of Newport Beach, 
Calif.; a daughter, Sharman (Mrs. 
Andrew Mackenzie Hay); a brother, 
James Douglas, of La Jolla, Calif., 
and eight grandchildren. 


Vincent P. Zavada 


Vincent P. Zavada, 51, Post Man- 
agement Officer for Greece, Cyprus, 
Turkey and Iran in the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs, died at Doctors Hospital in 
Washington on February 23. 

Mr. Zavada joined the Foreign 
Service in January 1950 and served 
in Rome, Budapest, Vienna, Salzburg, 
Nairobi, Bangkok, London, The 
Hague, Bombay and Quito. 

Mr. Zavada leaves his wife, the 
former Juliana Dassenbacher, of the 
home address, 6518 Topeka Road, 
McLean, Va. Mrs. Zavada has re 
quested that expressions of sympathy 
be in the form of contributions to the 
American Cancer Society. 


Helen Lane Daniel 


Helen Lane Daniel, who served the 
Department for more than 33 years 
prior to her retirement, died at her 
home in Falls Church, Va., Oct. 29. 

Miss Daniel joined the Department 
in May 1922. During her career she 
held such assignments as Administra- 
tive Assistant; Assistant Chief of the 
Office of Coordination and Review; 
and Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Communications and Records. She 
retired about 1955, and had lived 
since then at 6660 Chestnut Ave., 
Falls Church, Va. 
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“S” Area 


Secretary Kissinger flew to Panama 
February 7 for the signing of a State- 
ment of Principles. He was accom- 
panied by Jerry Bremer, Bonnie 
Andrews and Chris Vick of his im- 
mediate staff. 

Also accompanying the Secretary 
to Panama were Karlene Knieps and 
Stephen Worrell of the Secretariat 
Staff (S/S-S) and Townsend Fried- 
man, Jr., Policy Planning Staff (S/P). 

On February 20 the Secretary at- 
tended a four-day conference of Latin 
American Foreign Ministers in Mex- 
ico City. Those who traveled with 
him from his staff were Lawrence 
Eagleburger, Mr. Bremer, Jacquelyn 
Hill and Bonnie Andrews. 

Accompanying the Secretary’s party 
to Mexico City were Winston Lord, 
Director, S/P; Mr. Friedman, S/P; 
George Vest, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Press Relations (S/ 
PRS); Karen Jenkins and Lynwood 
Eaton of S/S-EX; and Richard 
Mueller, Paul Blakeburn, Moira 
Haley and Claire McCormick of 
S/S-S. 

The Secretary departed again on 
February 25 for another Middle East 
visit, accompanied by Messrs. Eagle- 
burger and Bremer, Jane Rothe and 
Mildred Leatherman. 

Deputy Secretary of State Kenneth 
Rush was the guest speaker at the 
Atlantic Council luncheon on Jan- 
uary 24. Mr. Rush hosted a lunch 
for Barbados Prime Minister Errol 
Barrows in the Clay Room on Feb- 
ruary 4. 

Deputy Secretary Rush spoke to 
the Conference of Presidents of Ma- 
jor American Jewish Organizations 
on February 15 on European-Amer- 
ican Relations: “A Case for Coop- 
erative Endeavor.” 

Norman Terrell and Vladimir 
Lehovich have assumed duties as 
Special Assistants to the Counselor. 

Paul Blakeburn has departed the 
Secretariat Staff (S/S—S) for Russian 
language training, followed by an as- 
signment to Leningrad. George Ward 
of S/S-S has been assigned to Italian 
language training with an onward as- 
signment to Genoa. 

Lionel Rosenblatt, previously as- 
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CITED FOR SERVICE—Winston Lord, left, Director of the Policy Planning Staff 
(S/P), congratulates $/P Member B. Conn Anderson after presenting him the Air 
Force Meritorious Service Medal. Lt. Col. Anderson received the award for his 
outstanding work on the Air Staff at the Pentagon from 1971 to 1973. 


signed to Embassy Bangkok; Paul 
Barbian, formerly EB Staff Assistant; 
Allen Hale, recently of the Opera- 
tions Center (S/S—O); and Karla 
Gebert, previously assigned to the 
Embassy at New Delhi, have joined 
the staff of S/S-S. 

The Executive Secretariat Informa- 
tion Management Section (S/S-I) 
welcomed two new employees in the 
month of January—Vivian Dove, 
who previously worked in EB/OA, 
and John Bentel, a new appointee 
to the Department. 

Sydney Lafoon, formerly with 
S/S-S, recently joined the secretarial 
staff of the Policy Planning Staff 
(S/P). 

Frank L. Kellogg, Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary for Refugee and 
Migration Affairs (S/R), and Am- 
bassador to Israel Kenneth Keating 
were among speakers at the dedica- 
tion February 4 of the Rehovot Ab- 
sorption Center near Tel Aviv. The 
Center, funded under a U.S. grant, 


was built for reception of immigrants 
to Israel from the Soviet Union. 

Frank A. Sieverts, Special Assist- 
ant for Prisoner of War and Missing 
in Action Matters (D/PW), ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in public hearings 
January 28 marking a year and a day 
since the Vietnam Agreement. 

Stuart H. McIntyre, Staff Director 
of the Interagency Task Force on the 
Law of the Sea (D/LOS), lectured 
January 22 on the “Continental Shelf 
and Deep Seabed” to the FSI course 
on Issues in the Law of the Sea. He 
addressed the Scholar-Diplomat Sem- 
inar for International Organization 
Affairs January 29 on UN issues, par- 
ticularly oceans, outer space and dis- 
armament. 

Roger Hull, Special Assistant, and 
Laura Barnes, secretary, joined the 
staff of D/LOS. 

Rose Scott, formerly a secretary 
in the Office of the Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs, has joined the 
Office of Congressional Relations. 
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Administration 


At a recent ceremony, Willis E. 
Naeher, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Communications (OC), presented 
awards to a number of OC staff mem- 
bers. Joseph A. Pancamo, Assistant 
Chief, Diplomatic Pouch and Courier 
Division (OC/P), received a Superior 
Honor Award; Mrs. William A. Black 
accepted a Superior Honor Award 
given to her husband, William A. 
Black, Communications Center Divi- 
sion (OC/T), posthumously. 

Robert V. Walker, OC/P, was pre- 
sented with a check by Edward 
Fenstermacher, Chief, Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Division (OC/P), 
for his suggestion resulting in reduced 
shipping costs of empty sacks. 

Donald D. Denault, OC/T, re- 
ceived a performance Quality Step 
Increase. 

Length of Service Award recipi- 
ents are as follows: 

Thirty-five years—Alfred Giovetti, 
A/OC, and James A. Wilder, OC/T. 

Thirty years—Chester Lewis, Wil- 
liam A. Cox, Bernard C. Mason, from 
OC/P; Emma A. Coleman, Vincent J. 
Monti, Jean A. Alston, Joe J. Lea, 


Three State Employees 
Attend Executive Seminar 


The 13th session of the Foreign 
Affairs Executive Seminar was held 
January 7-25, and was attended by 
officers from State, AID, USIA, CIA 
and DOD. 

The State representatives were 
Idris Rossell, of INR; Robert Bar- 
nard, of DG/PER, and Harry Glazer, 
of PM. 

During the three weeks, the stu- 
dents met in plenary sessions with 
speakers on a broad variety of topics, 
including Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Sidney Jones; Gus Tyler, of 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union; Roger Wilkins, of 
the Washington Post; former Am- 
bassador to Cairo John Badeau; CIA 
Deputy Director William Nelson, and 
General Fred Weyand, Vice Chief of 
Staff, USA. On Capitol Hill they were 
received by Senator Gale McGee. 

The students visited the Depart- 
ment on January 17 and met with 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries Kempton 
Jenkins of H, Rodger Davies of 
NEA, Harry Shlaudeman of ARA, 
Richard Sneider of EA, and Ambas- 
sador Robert Blake of IO. 

Ambassador Marshall Green de- 
livered the concluding address at the 
Seminar. 
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HONORED-—Loralyn Andersen, a bi- 
lingual typist with the Language Serv- 
ices Division, displays the plaque she 
received as the Office of Operations’ 
Employee of the Month for February. 


Dumont A. Walker, from OC/T; 
Gladys A. Morefield, OC/S; Gerard 
J. Gendron, A/OC, and Mack C. 
Wolfe, OC/PE. 

Twenty-five years—Ronald E. Bos- 
tick, OC/PE, and Vivian L. Haynes- 
worth, OC/T. 

Twenty years—Herbert E. Hamp- 
son, OC/PE; Richard S. Hartman, 
OC/PE; James G. Gansel, OC/T; 
Samuel J. Revak, OC/T; and Beverly 
K. Dunn, OC/T. 

Ten years—John J. Caruso, OC/T. 

Communications and Records 
(C&R) Assistants Kathleen J. Em- 
mons, from Lusaka, and Wayne F. 
Ubrich, from Canberra, have reported 
for duty in OC/T. Helen D. Spurrier 
arrived from Tokyo for an assignment 
with OC/S. 

Attending the fifth session of the 
Employee - Management Relations 
course, given by the Labor Relations 
Training Center of the Civil Service 
Commission, were John B. Hender- 
son, OC/P; Charles R. Rambo, 
OC/PE; William E. Sims, OC/EX; 
and James R. Vandivier, Washington 
Regional Diplomatic Courier Office. 

Edward B. Fenstermacher, Chief, 
OC/P, completed a special courier 
trip to Vienna and also travelled to 
Frankfurt to consult with the Regional 
Courier Office on courier and pouch 
matters. 

Seven new Communications and 
Records Assistants began OC’s six- 
week C&R Operations Course Janu- 
ary 28. They are Earl D. Alphin, as- 
signed to Bangkok; William E. Belk, 


Vienna (MBFR); Francis R. Daulong, 
OC/T; William E. Kohlenbush, 
Bonn; Ray D. Minnick, Ankara; 
Rudolph L. Szabados, Brussels 
(NATO); and Gregory J. Tyson, 
Brussels. 

Communications employees attend- 
ing the February class of FSI’s Super- 
visory Studies Seminar at Harpers 
Ferry, West Virginia, were James J. 
Alley, assigned to Sydney; Lucy E. 
Mello, OC/T; James M. Mitchell, 
OC/EX; and Thomas P. O’Connor 
and Sidney V. Reeves, OC/P. 

Raymond L. Wolfe and Barry J. 
Aiken, OC/T, attended a three-day 
Optical Character Reader training 
course at Paramus, New Jersey. 

Eight Communications Electronics 
Officers in OC/PE began equipment 
maintenance training at military and 
manufacturers’ schools. They are 
Ronald E. Bostick, Donald E. Brend- 
gard, and Edgar C. Farmer, in radio 
at Lynchburg, Virginia; Robert L. 
Sims and John A. Tyburski, in tele- 
phone at Des Plaines, Illinois; Hal R. 
Hutson, in teletypewriter at Warren- 
ton, Virginia; and Carl E. McLain and 
Charles F. Sergeant, in cryptographic 
equipment at Fort George G. Meade, 
Maryland. 

Theodore H. Leon, Chief of the 
Language Services Division (OPR/ 
LS), and Anthony Sierra, OPR/LS, 
visited Tucson, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco in the second half of Febru- 
ary to recruit contract interpreters for 
Departmental exchange programs. 

OPR/LS Interpreting Branch Chief 
Don Barnes accompanied the Secre- 
tary on his one-day trip to Panama on 
February 7 and flew to Mexico City 
for the Secretary’s visit there, Febru- 
ary 20-23. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreter Di- 
mitry Zarechnak and Russian typist 
Loralyn Andersen assisted a U.S./ 
U.S.S.R. Joint Working Group on 
Magnetohydrodynamics in Boston in 
early February. 

The Washington Energy Confer- 
ence of February 11-13 involved a 
sizeable OPR/LS contingent. Mr. 
Leon served as Language Services Of- 
ficer. Other OPR/LS personnel in- 
volved included Mr. Barnes and inter- 
reters A. Jose DeSeabra, Helen Kaps, 
Sam Maggio, Alec Toumayan and 
Stephanie Van Reigersberg, as well as 
Jacqueline Poussevin, Marcella Woer- 
heide, Lucienne Wolfe and Pierre 
Pollin from the Translating Branch. 

OPR/LS Russian contract inter- 
preter Nataly Martin accompanied a 
U.S. Magnetohydrodynamics delega- 
tion to Moscow February 15 for two 
weeks, while another Russian contrac- 
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tor, Peter Afanasenko, accompanied 
a NASA delegation on Lunar Physics 
to Moscow on March 2. 


African Affairs 


African Ambassadors on consulta- 
tion in the Department recently were 
John A. McKesson, Gabon; William 
Dale, Central African Republic; Rob- 
ert L. Yost, Burundi. 

Robert R. Strand reported for duty 
as Desk Officer for Zaire replacing 
Samuel J. Hamrick who is attending 
Italian language training prior to his 
assignment to Somalia. 

Lois Sheldon departed for a new 
assignment in Paris. 

Evelyn A. Cannestra, of the Office 
of Southern African Affairs, is in 
Vienna on temporary duty for an 
indefinite period of time. 

Herbert Kaiser, Alternate Director 
for Southern African Affairs, was on 
an orientation and consultation trip to 
Paris, South Africa, Luanda and Lis- 
bon, February 15 to March 12. 

Michael P. E. Hoyt, formerly with 
Office of Southern African Affairs, 
has been reassigned to the U.S. Postal 
Service. He attended the Universal 
Postal Union Meeting in Zurich and 
Bern, February 9-23. 

William F. Eaton, from Saigon, has 
been assigned to the Office of South- 
ern African Affairs as the Country 
Officer for South West Africa. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


FSO’s Thomas E. McNamara, 
James G. Seyster and Teresa Jones 
are now on assignment to ACDA. Mr. 
McNamara is with the International 
Realtions Bureau after serving as 
Principal Officer at the Consulate at 
Bukavu, Zaire, and as a student at 
the Armed Forces Staff College at 
Norfolk. Mr. Seyster is in the Office 
of Administration and had served as 
Assistant General Services Officer in 
Beirut prior to his arrival. Mrs. Jones 
is with the Nuclear Weapons and Ad- 
vanced Technology Bureau. She had 
been a chemist with the Department 
of Agriculture before joining the For- 
eign Service. 

David K. Nickels has joined the 
staff of ACDA as Intelligence As- 
sistant in the Plans and Analysis 


“If you don’t know cancer’s Warn- 
ing Signals, how do you know you 
haven’t got one?” asks the American 
Cancer Society. Ask the ACS for a 
leaflet to learn those signals. 
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Bureau. Prior to joining the Agency 
he served three years in Army Intel- 
ligence. 

Helen T. Lester, Office of Person- 
nel, received the Meritorious Honor 
Award, presented to her by Deputy 
Director J. Owen Zurhellen, Jr., on 
January 23. 


Director General’s Office 


Director General Nathaniel Davis, 
accompanied by Robert L. Brown, 
Deputy Director of Personnel for Re- 
cruitment and Employment; William 
Carroll, USIA Deputy Assistant Di- 
rector (Personnel and Training); and 
members of the ,REM/BEX staff, 
attended a briefing by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service at Princeton, 
New Jersey, January 24 and 25. He 
consulted with William Turnbull, 
President of the Educational Testing 
Service, and met with members of 
the ETS staff to consider forward 
planning in preparation of the 1974 
FSO/FSIO written examination. 

Ambassador Davis delivered the 
opening remarks at the fifth Em- 
ployee-Management Relations Course 
on January 22 and at the opening 
session of the week-long M/DG 
orientation briefing on January 28. 

The Director General also met 
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with and dismissed the 1973 Inter- 
functional Selection Board on Febru- 
ary 13 and the first session of the 
1974 State/USIA Junior Officer 
Selection Board on February 11. 

Acting Director of Personnel 
Archer K. Blood addressed the Ad- 
ministrative Operations Course at 
FSI on January 14. 

Two CA/FS counseling officers 
visited Asian and Caribbean posts to 
brief post staff members on Foreign 
Service personnel developments and 
to counsel individual employees on 
career matters. Robert A. Bishton, 
Chief of the Consular Counseling 
Branch, visited Bridgetown, Port-of- 
Spain, Georgetown, Caracas and 
Santo Domingo. Samuel Bartlett of 
the Political Counseling Branch vis- 
ited Taipei, Hong Kong, Bangkok, 
Vientiane, Kuala Lumpur, Manila 
and Cebu. 

Mr. Bartlett also made a three-day 
tour of Maine college campuses, ar- 
ranged by PA, during which he vis- 
ited Nasson College, Saint Francis 
College and the University of Maine. 
He participated in class lectures and 
informal discussions and spoke on 
foreign policy subjects and the For- 
eign Service as a career. 

Alan Lukens, Chief of the Junior 
Officer Branch, participated in a pro- 
gram on VOA’s Eastern Europe serv- 


DAKAR—The new U.S. Ambassador to Senegal and The Gambia, O. Rudolph 
Aggrey, reviews the Senegalese guard of honor at the Presidential Palace prior to 
his presentation of credentials to President Senghor. Accompanying the Ambassa- 
dor is Senegalese Chief of Protocol Chiekh Leye, left. 
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ice on which he described the junior 
FSO selection process. : 

Sheldon Krys, Chief of the ARA 
Assignments Branch, has transferred 
to FSI for Serbo-Croatian language 
training prior to assignment to Bel- 
grade. 

Ruth Sweeney, from Ankara, has 
joined CA/FS as Personnel Assistant 
in the Office of the Division Chief. 

R. T. Curran, Deputy Director of 
Personnel for Management (PER/ 
MGT), and Kenneth A. Hartung, 
Executive Officer (PER/MGT/EX), 
attended the Bell System Communi- 
cations Service, February 7 and 8, 
in New York City. 

David S. Lusby has completed the 
Administrative Management Course 
at FSI and has been assigned to the 
Policy and Planning Division (PER/ 
PCE/PP). 

Francis R. Starrs has been ap- 
pointed a senior Deputy Examiner in 
BEX to serve as chairman of the 
Political panel. His predecessor in 
BEX, Howard J. Ashford, Jr., be- 
came Staff Director for BEX upon 
the departure of Hawthorne Mills. 
Mr. Mills has been designated . to 
serve as Counselor for Political 
Affairs at Tehran. 

FSO’s August Velletri, Elaine D. 
Smith and Elizabeth Ann Swift have 
begun temporary duty with BEX as 
Deputy Examiners. They will give 
oral examinations to candidates who 
passed the 1973 written examination. 


The following personnel have 
joined the staff of DG/MED: Phyllis 
W. Arant, Marva I. Gullins, David 
A. Stroupe, Medical Technologists; 
and Gwendolyn Dunn, C&R Section; 
Rita Jo Welsand, R.N., Health Unit. 

The following DG/MED employ- 
ees attended the Federal Employees 
Injury Compensation Seminar at the 
Civil Service Commission: William 
Cook, Elmer Higgs, Mary McGraw, 
Gloria Phoenix, and Faye Wharton. 

John S. Connolly, Jr., DG/MED, 
attended the Congressional Opera- 
tions Seminar for Managers. Other 
DG/MED staff members attending 
courses or seminars included Edward 
Anderson, Introduction to Computer 
Operations; Martha Critzer, Super- 
visory Seminar; and Faye Wharton, 
Basic Staffing and Placement course. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Acting Assistant Secretary Arthur 
W. Hummel, Jr., discussed general 
East Asian topics at a luncheon 
hosted by the Far Eastern group at 
Dacor House on February 6. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Richard 
L. Sneider attended the 9th US.- 
Japan Security Consultative Com- 
mittee in Tokyo on January 30. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Mont- 
eagle Stearns spoke on “The United 
States in Asia” at the Army War Col- 


lege, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., on Feb- 
ruary 4. 

William C. Sherman, Director for 
Japanese Affairs, traveled to Tokyo 
during January for consultation with 
the Embassy and constituent posts 
and to attend the U.S.-Japan Security 
Consultative Committee Meeting. 

Christian H. Chapman and Harriet 
Isom attended the Regional Narcotics 
Conference in Singapore, January 
30 to February 2. 

Jim Henderson spoke on February 
13 and 14 at Northern Kentucky 
State College and the University of 
Cincinnati on U.S. Foreign Policy in 
East Asia. 

James Gadsden has left Regional 
Affairs (EA/RA) for a brief train- 
ing period in the Department of Com- 
merce preparatory to assignment as 
Market Research Officer at the U.S. 
Trade Center, Taipei. 

Dawson S. Wilson, Economic 
Policy (EA/EP), participated in the 
annual U.S.-New Zealand economic 
consultations in Wellington, Feb. 4-5. 

Calvin L. Lyles, Chief of the Mes- 
sage Center, EA/EX, recently com- 
pleted a one-week Supervisory Stud- 
ies Seminar at Harpers Ferry, West 
Va., under the auspices of the FSI. 

New arrivals in the Bureau were: 
Winifred A. Gilmartin, Wellington to 
EA/EX; Janet Gillett, Kuala Lum- 
pur to EA/RA; and Sheila Brand- 
ford, S/R:ORM to EA/RA. 

On consultation in the Bureau 
recently were David D. Newsom, 
newly-appointed Ambassador to In- 
donesia; Charles T. Cross, en route 
to Hong Kong as Consul General; 
Nicholas Platt, en route to Tokyo as 
Political Officer; Thomas Crowley, en 
route to Singapore as Consular Offi- 
cer; Martha DeWitt, Economic Offi- 
cer, Tokyo, on home leave and re- 
turn; Moises Bellido, to Phnom Penh 
as Budget and Fiscal Officer; Ken- 
neth J. Cooper, to Manila as General 
Services Officer; Patricia Morton, to 
Saigon as Security Officer; and 
Genevieve Konkol, to Kuala Lumpur 
as secretary to the Ambassador. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Willis C. Arm- 
strong addressed the International 
Study and Research Institute in New 


SAIGON—Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs Robert S. Inger- 
soll, left, is greeted by Ambassador Graham Martin at Tan Son Nhut Airport upon 
his arrival in Saigon January 31, the sixth stop in his 14-nation familiarization 
four of East Asia and the Pacific. During his three days in Viet-Nam, Assistant 
Secretary Ingersoll met with Vietnamese Prime Minister Tran Thien Khiem, Foreign 
Minister Vuong Van Bac, and U.S. Embassy officials. 


York, January 23, on the subject of 
US. relations with Europe. On Feb- 
ruary 12, Mr. Armstrong met with 
the chairman and executive director 
of the Confederation of British In- 
dustries for a wide-ranging discussion 
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of the current international economic 
situation. The Assistant Secretary 
traveled to Rochester, N.Y., on 
February 14 to speak to the Roches- 
ter Committee of the Council on For- 
eign Relations about international 
economic problems. 

During the first week of February, 
Assistant Secretary Armstrong led an 
interdepartmental group on a visit to 
Wellington, New Zealand, for bilat- 
eral economic discussions with the 
Government of New Zealand in ac- 
cordance with an understanding be- 
tween the two governments which 
calls for annual discussions. This was 
the first time the meeting had been 
held in New Zealand. Topics dis- 
cussed included energy, bilateral 
trade barriers and their relaxation, 
prospects for multilateral trade nego- 
tiations, the problems of less devel- 
oped countries, particularly in the 
Pacific area, progress in agricultural 
trade between the two countries, and 
prospects for American exports in 
connection with the termination of 
tariff preferences extended by New 
Zealand to the United Kingdom. 


On February 19, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Julius L. Katz appeared be- 
fore the House Committee on Agri- 
culture as the Department’s witness 
regarding new U.S. sugar legislation. 
Agriculture Secretary Butz appeared 
for his Department. This was the 
opening session of three weeks of 
public hearings on sugar. Both 
Messrs. Katz and Butz expressed the 
Administration’s support for a three- 
year extension of the Sugar Act. Mr. 
Katz suggested minimum changes in 
foreign quotas and elimination of the 
confectionery quotas. 


From February 2 through 6, John 
J. Ingersoll, Director, Office of In- 
ternational Commodities, attended 
the annual convention of the National 
Coffee Association (the trade asso- 
ciation of U.S. coffee roasters and 
traders) at Boca Raton, Florida. 
Several Latin American and African 
Government and trade representa- 
tives were also present. The most in- 
teresting development was a mani- 
festation of important U.S. roasters’ 
interest in early initiation of negotia- 
tions for a new International Coffee 
Agreement. 

A. Joseph Williams, of the Fibers 
and Textiles Division (EB/ICD/ 
FTD), attended the semi-annual 
FAO Intergovernmental Meeting on 
Jute, Kenaf, and Allied Fibers, held 
at Rome, February 11-15. The meet- 
ing featured “intensive consultations” 
organized by UNCTAD to discuss 
market access and pricing policy. No 
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TOKYO—Consul Eric G. Lindahl, right, becomes an Honorary Member of Crow 
Indian Nation as Chief David Stewart, center, and Mrs. Stewart look on. Chief 
Stewart recently visited Tokyo to encourage Japanese travel to the Crow Indian 
Reservation in Montana. He also visited the Visa Branch of the Embassy. 


proposals for specific action were 
recommended. This was in line with 
the U.S. position that these matters 
are within the province of the Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations (MTN). 

On December 14, U.S. and Cana- 
dian delegations initialed in Ottawa 
an ad referendum agreement on 
charter air services after 11 rounds 
of talks. Conclusion of this agree- 
ment will permit both countries to 
bring into effect two other already 
negotiated agreements on scheduled 
air services and on preclearance of 
passengers. Negotiations for the pack- 
age began, coincidentally, exactly 
four years ago from the date of in- 
itialling the charter agreement: 
Michael H. Styles, Chief, Aviation 
Negotiations Division (EB/AN), 
chaired the U.S. Delegation in the 
charter talks. 

John S. Meadows, Director, Of- 
fice of Aviation, chaired a U.S. Dele- 
gation in talks in Paris and Bonn, 
January 22-29, which led to modi- 
fications and an extension of arrange- 
ments with France and the Federal 
Republic of Germany on travel 
group/advance booking charters. 
Talks in London on the same subject 
failed to reach agreement. 

William B. Cobb, Assistant Chief, 
EB/AN, led a U.S. Delegation in 
consultations with Korea in Washing- 
ton, December 10-13, concerning 
Korea’s request for expanded air 
routes. The U.S. was not able to ac- 
cede to Korea’s request. 


Agreement was reached with a 
Jordanian delegation in Washington 
on January 8, after two days of nego- 
tiations, for a charter air services 
agreement. David B. Ortman, As- 
sistant Chief, Aviation Programs and 
Policy Division, chaired the U.S. 
Delegation, assisted by Paul J. 
Glasoe of the same office. 

Another round of negotiations for 
an air transport agreement was held 
with Barbados in Bridgetown, Janu- 
ary 28 to February 1. Full agreement 
could not be reached and another 
round is scheduled on May 6 in 
Washington. The U.S. Delegation 
also held talks with the Netherlands 
Antilles in Curacao, February 4-7, 
which could lead to a renegotiation 
of the U.S.-Netherlands Air Trans- 
port Agreement. Mr. Styles of EB/ 
AN led the U.S. delegation. 

The Director of the Office of Mari- 
time Affairs, Ronald A. Webb, at- 
tended the OECD Maritime Trans- 
port Committee meetings in Paris 
during the week of February 11. The 
meetings served mainly to coordinate 
OECD countries’ views on the Code 
of Conduct for Liner Conferences. 

Richard K. Bank, Adviser, Office 
of Maritime Affairs, was a member 
of the U.S. Delegation to the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) Ad _ Hoc 
Working Group meeting, February 
4-9, in London, which considered ex- 
panding IMCO’s Council and Mari- 
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LUSAKA—Ambassador Jean M. Wilkowski welcomes Duke Ellington to Zambia dur- 
ing the course of Mr. Ellington’s recent tour of Central Africa. Public Affairs Officer 


Arthur W. Lewis is in the background. 


time Safety Committee. Results of the 
meeting will be reported to the IMCO 
Assembly for action when it holds its 
Extraordinary Session this fall. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., met with the USIA Public 
Affairs Officers from Latin America 
in a meeting held in the Department, 
February 12, to discuss fundamental 
concepts and problems affecting ex- 
changes in the 1970’s. This was fol- 
lowed by a presentation by the Office 
of Private Cooperation concerning its 
efforts to increase support of the 
private sector for international ex- 
change programs. 

On February 5, Mr. Richardson 
spoke before a group of international 
business executives participating in 
the International Management and 
Development Institute’s monthly cor- 
porate briefing series. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
Hitchcock and Emmett Ford, Deputy 


Director, Office. of Eastern European 
Programs, attended the Eastern Euro- 
pean Public Affairs Officer conference 
held in Vienna in February. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan 
Reich spoke in Chicago on February 
1 before the 70th Annual Congress 
on Medical Education of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. His subject 
was “International Understanding 
and Foreign Medical Graduates.” 

On February 13, Mr. Reich, Rich- 
ard Roth, Director, Office of Policy 
and Plans, and Michael Johnson and 
Robert McCarthy, of the Office of 
Private Cooperation (CU/PC), at- 
tended a reception given by 3M Cor- 
poration for 12 foreign journalists 
who are the 1973-74 fellows spon- 
sored by the World Press Institute, a 
private, non-profit institution affiliated 
with Macalester College in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. The philosophy of the 13- 
year-old program is that a more ac- 
curate view of the U.S. will emerge 
in the world’s press if foreign journal- 
ists have the opportunity to experi- 
ence the U.S. first hand and in depth. 

Frank S. Lancetti, Program Offi- 


cer in the Office of African Programs 
(CU/AF), went to Philadelphia Jan- 
uary 25 to represent the Department 
at a luncheon meeting and art exhibi- 
tion held in preparation for American 
participation in the Second World 
Black and African Festival of Arts 
and Culture which is scheduled to 
take place in Lagos, Nigeria, in No- 
vember, 1975. 

Michael Southwick, CU/AF, and 
Richard Straus, Director, Office of 
Western European Programs (CU/ 
WE), recently served as State Depart- 
ment members on USIA Selection 
Boards. 

Sean Holly, CU/WE Program Of- 
ficer, and Michael Metelits, Program 
Officer for Arab Countries, recently 
visited their countries of responsibil- 
ity for consultations with posts and 
binational commissions. 

In February, Constance Stuart, 
Deputy Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Visitor Programs, Foreign, at- 
tended a meeting of the Mayor’s 
Committee on International Visitors 
at Meridian House and the Washing- 
ton International Center’s Workshop 
on Cross Cultural Communications 
for volunteers. 

Richard T. Arndt, Director, Office 
of Youth, Student and Special Pro- 
grams, visited Los Angeles in January 
to address the U.S. Youth Council 
Seminar on the subject of U.S.-Euro- 
pean Relations. While there he con- 
ferred with the Foreign Student Ad- 
visers and other officials of the 
University of California on their in- 
ternational student program. 

E. Lee Fairley, CU/PC, partici- 
pated in the February 3 meeting of 
the Liaison Committee on the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Young Lawyer 
Exchange Program during the ABA’s 
winter meeting in Houston, Texas. 


James A. Smith, formerly with 
CU/PC, is taking a leave of absence 
from the Department to work with 
the Town Affiliation Association in 
Washington on a special project to 
establish 20 to 30 new sister city af- 
filiations with African cities. 


Personnel recently assigned to CU 
are: Bonnie Bennett, from private in- 
dustry to CU/NEA as a secretary; 
Paul Hacker, from Basic Officer 
Training to CU/EE as Program Of- 
ficer, and Glen W. Fisher, from FSI 
as Dean, Center for Area and Coun- 
try Studies, to CU/OPP as Deputy 
Office Director. 


Health benefit programs of the 
Federal government cover 9,000,000 
employees, annuitants and family 
members. 
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European Affairs 


Rufus Z. Smith, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Canadian Affairs, spoke 
in Chicago on January 29 to the Mid- 
America Committee, a group of cor- 
poration executives, on the subject of 
“U.S. Trade with Canada.” On Janu- 
ary 30 he spoke at Northwestern Uni- 
versity on U.S.-Canadian relations 
and was subsequently interviewed on 
the Northwestern radio station. 

Ambassador Philip K. Crowe, 
from Copenhagen, and Ambassador 
V. John Krehbiel, from Helsinki, 
were in Washington the week of Jan- 
uary 21 for consultations. 

Following a period of leave in the 
United States, Ambassador to France 
John N. Irwin, II, consulted in the 
Department January 16 to February 
1. He returned to Paris February 2. 

Martin F. Herz, nominated by the 
President to be Ambassador to Bul- 
garia, began consultations in the Of- 
fice of Eastern European Affairs 
(EUR/EE) on February 11 prepara- 
tory to taking up his mission in Sofia 
in April. 

Ambassador Donald Rumsfeld, 
U.S. Mission to NATO, visited the 
Department on February 12 and 13 
for consultations. 

Ambassador Adolph W. Schmidt 
consulted in the Department of State 
and other Federal agencies following 
submission of his resignation to the 
President and his departure from 
Canada on January 29. 


Ambassador Stuart Scott consulted 
in the Department during December 
and early January. He was sworn in 
as U.S. Ambassador to Portugal on 
January 3 and arrived in Lisbon Jan- 
uary 10. 

Ambassador to Czechoslovakia Al- 
bert W. Sherer, Jr., departed Wash- 
ington on February 8 after a month 
of consultations and service on the 
Class 1 Selection Board. 

Herbert D. Spivack was sworn in 
as Consul General to Munich on 
February 1 and departed for post on 
February 5. 

Philip Axelrod has been named the 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Madrid. 
He was in the Department for three 
weeks of consultation and home leave. 

Joseph J. Montllor, formerly Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission in Madrid, was 
in the Department for one week of 
consultation en route to his new post 
in Argentina as Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion. 

Grace E. Wilson, from USEC, 
Brussels, has reported for duty as 
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secretary to Assistant 
Arthur A. Hartman. 

Terrell R. Otis, formerly in Chiang 
Mai, Thailand, has begun his new as- 
signment as Staff Assistant in the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs. 

From January 31 through February 
6, Bruce A. Flatin, of the Office of 
Central European Affairs (EUR/ 
CE), accompanied Dr. Karl Schlein- 
zer, Chairman of the Austrian Peo- 
ple’s Party (OeVP), and Dr. Franz 
Karasek, foreign affairs spokesman of 
the OeVP, on an International Vis- 
itors Program tour of the United 
States. The trip included stops in 
Washington, San Francisco and New 
York. 

On February 15 in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, Robert Becker, of EUR/CE, 
participated in discussions on Berlin 
with representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Ministries 
of Defense of the U.K., France, and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 


Claire Winston, a student at the 
University of Massachusetts, arrived 
in EUR/CE on February 4 to par- 
ticipate in the Student Internship 
Program. Miss Winston will work in 
EUR/CE until May 24. 


Sven Groennings, of the EUR Pol- 
icy Planning Staff, served as Guest 
Professor of Political Science at the 
College of Idaho on January 21 and 
22. He also spoke to students from 
Hollins College on January 18 and to 
students from the American Univer- 
sity’s Foreign Policy Semester on 
February 6. 

Jack Davison, formerly in the 
Bureau of African Affairs, has joined 


Secretary 


the Office of NATO and Atlantic 
Political-Military Affairs. 

Gina Barile, who was temporarily 
detailed to EUR/EE, has left to be- 
come Secretary to the Ambassador to 
Jordan. 

Maria Dziewit has joined EUR/EE 
as a secretary after returning from a 
tour in Cambodia. 

Jane Lewis, previously in the Of- 
fice of Soviet and Eastern European 
Exchanges (EUR/SES), has joined 
EUR/EE, replacing Gigi Blum who 
is taking French language training at 
FSI. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Glen H. Fisher, Dean of the Center 
for Area and Country Studies, left on 
February 15 to join the Policy and 
Planning Staff of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. John T. 
Kendrick, formerly detailed to the 
Department of Defense, will be Act- 
ing Dean and Chairman of the Euro- 
pean Area Studies. 

Peter A. Poole, Associate Profes- 
sor of International Affairs at the 
George Washington University and a 
former FSO, has joined the Center’s 
staff as Chairman, Southeast Asia 
Area Studies Course. 

Ralph H. Cadeaux, Coordinator of 
Consular Training at FSI, addressed 
The Consular Law Society at the 
Harvard Club in New York City on 
January 30. He spoke on “The Views 
of an American Consul Abroad.” 

Dr. Allen I, Weinstein, a linguist 
with the School of Language, visited 
the campus of Knox College in Gales- 
burg, Illinois, January 15—17, to con- 


CITED—George S. Springsteen, then Acting Assistant Secretary for European Affairs 
and now Executive Secretary of the Department, second from right, recently pre- 
sented the Superior Honor Award to Donald A. Kruse, Deputy Director of the Office 
of Canadian Affairs, EUR/CAN, third from left, for his contributions while serving 
as CCMS Officer with the U.S. Mission to NATO from August 1970 until July 1973. 
Looking on, left to right, are Arva C. Floyd, Deputy Director, EUR/RPM; Joan M. 
Clark, Executive Director, EUR/EX; and Edward J. Streator, Jr., Director, EUR/RPM. 





sult on career prospects for students 
of foreign languages. 

Newly-appointed language instruc- 
tors at FSI include the following: 

Department of Near East and 
African Languages—Khosrow Kas- 
rai, Persian. 

Department of East Asian Lan- 
guages—Wendy Hlaing, Burmese; 
Daw Myint, Burmese; and Tiempan 
Somburanasin, Thai. 

Department of Romance Lan- 
guages—Domnica Bottea, Romanian; 
Jacqueline Smith, French; and Maria 
Wiley, Spanish. 


Inspector General of 
Foreign Assistance 


James M. Gallivan, formerly a 
Supervisory Auditor with AID, has 
joined the staff as a Foreign Assist- 
ance Inspector. He will soon depart 
for Bangladesh on his first IGA 
project. 

His associates in IGA are glad to 
welcome Donald B. Kraft, who has 
resumed his duties on the inspection 
staff. He is preparing for a field trip 
to East Asia in the near future. 


John C. Fine, who until recently 
was a Senior Assistant District At- 
torney in New York, is now a Foreign 
Assistance Inspector. His work in the 
New York District Attorney’s office 
centered on the investigation and 
prosecution of organized criminal 
activities. 

A former member of the United 
States Air Force with 12 years of 
active service, Darrell E. Stanaland 
~. joined the Inspection Support 
taff. 


A warm welcome has been ex- 
tended to Cecilia Chin, who is now a 
member of the secretarial staff. Miss 
Chin received her BA degree from 
San Francisco College for Women 
and also holds a diploma from Heald 
Business College. 


Intelligence and Research 


William G. Hyland, the new Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, held his first general staff 
meeting for all employees of the Bu- 
reau on February 7 in the East Audi- 
torium. After his introductory re- 


marks Mr. Hyland presented awards 
to the following employees: 

Superior Honor Awards—Patricia 
Barnett, James K. Connell, Richard 
E. Curl, William P. Deary, Curtis 
F. Jones and E. Raymond Platig. 

Meritorious Honor Awards—Al- 
fred R. Barr, Robert L. Dowell, 
Lydia K. Giffler, Robert L. Glass and 
Nancy R. Schroeder. 

Group Meritorious Honor Awards 
—tThe Teletype Branch of the Office 
of Current Intelligence, including 
Thomas J. McGlynn, Glenn W. 
Bearden, Robert F. Hennings, George 
D. Moore, Cecil A. Pope and James 
F. Taylor; The Middle East Working 
Group of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for Near East and South 
Asia, including Philip H. Stoddard, 
Bonnie Arter, John M. Gibney, 
James D. Hataway, Jr., W. Dean 
Howells, David E. Long, J. Thomas 
McAndrew, Roger B. Merrick, 
Charlotte M. Morehouse, Barbara J. 
Reid, Bernard J. Rotklein, Robert E. 
Snyder, Albert A. Vaccaro and Nancy 
Wood. 


Cash Award—Eloise C. Hall. 

Length of Service Awards—25 
Years: Elias §. Barsoum, Leicester 
Cook, Louis G. Sarris, Warren 
Reynolds and Robert E. Waska; 30 
Years: Austina H. Jones, Isabel G. 
Kulski and Annie Bell Murphy. 

Richard L. Williams, Chief of the 
Northeast Asia Division of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for East 
Asia and Pacific (REA), spoke on 
China at the 1974 Seminar of Uni- 
versity of Georgia Alumni, held on 
February 16 in Athens, Georgia. 

Eric Willenz, Chief of the Inter- 
national Political Affairs Division of 
the Office of Strategic and General 
Research (RSG), participated in a 
conference on “Social, Psychological, 
and Political Effects of set 
tion Satellites,” co-sponsored b 
INR’s Office of External Researc 
and the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs at Aijirlie House, 
February 8 and 9. 

John DiSciullo, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Europe and the Soviet Union 
(RES), served as interpreter for Dr. 
Berti, Secretary of the State of the 
Republic of San Marino, and De- 
partment officials during Dr. Berti’s 
official visit to the United States. Mr. 


VISITOR—Ambassador L. Dean Brown, Deputy Under Secretary for Management, 
right, is shown with James Frith, Dean of the School of Languages at the Foreign 
Service Institute, observing students making use of the language laboratory. 
Ambassador Brown recently visited FSI where he met with Director Howard E. 
Sollenberger and the Deans and other senior personnel of the Institute. After 
attending a briefing and working luncheon in the 12th-floor Conference Room 
Ambassador Brown toured the Institute. 


DiSciullo also lectured on US/NATO 
Relations to the Foreign Affairs 
Executive Seminar at the Foreign 
Service Institute. 

On January 28, Benjamin M. 
Zook, Chief of the Division of Soviet 
Affairs of RES, gave a briefing on 
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the Soviet Union at a Department of 
Commerce seminar for U.S. computer 
specialists who are making business 
trips to the USSR. 

Ralph Porter, RES, briefed a 
group of Russian language students 
at the Foreign Service Institute on 
February 1. 

William D. Miller, Monetary 
Economist in the Office of Economic 
Research and Analysis (REC), at- 
tended the Data Resources, Inc., 
Seminar in Boston, February 12-13. 

James Reddington, Fuels and 
Energy Economist in REC, accom- 
panied Robert de Bauw, Chief of the 
Economic Policy Division, European 
Economic Community, to Houston, 
Texas, to participate in briefings on 
energy and for tours of the latest 
gas and oil facilities in the Houston 
and Gulf area, February 17-20. 

Lydia Giffler, Population Econo- 
mist, and Jean Marburg, Minerals 
Economist, both of REC, attended 
the first annual meeting of the World 
Population Society, held in Washing- 
ton, February 7-9. 

Under the sponsorship of REC, 
Professor Michael Adler of Columbia 
University met with a large group of 
interagency officials at the Depart- 
ment of State on February 14 to dis- 
cuss the findings of his pioneering 
study of “The Relationship Between 
Foreign Investment and Trade.” 

Employees who recently joined the 
staff of INR include: Clarence M. 
Woolley, RNA; James W. Eighmie, 
Jr.. RNA; John H. Hawes, OD; 
Dennis Chapman, CIS; and Eugene 
Rowe, RSG. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Jack B. Ku- 
bisch, Samuel Eaton and Peter de Vos 
visited Peru, Chile, Argentina and 
Brazil for consultations with the 
American Ambassadors and Chargés 
at the regional Chiefs of Mission con- 
ferences. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Daniel 
Szabo addressed students at the Inter- 
American Defense College on formu- 
lation and coordination of foreign 
economic policy. He also addressed 
the Corporation Executives’ Confer- 
ence on U.S. Latin American Eco- 
nomic Relations and attended a spe- 
cial meeting of the Inter-American 
Development Bank’s Board of Gov- 
ernors in Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Harry 
Shlaudeman chaired the Sub-Regional 
Chiefs of Mission meeting in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. He also addressed the 
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LA PAZ—Ambassador William P. Stedman, Jr., dances with a friend in a “bear” 
costume at a recent Devils’ Dance ceremony in which he presented medical sup- 
plies to the Altiplano Transportation Syndicate. In the background Labor Attaché 


John La Mazza also dances with a friend. 


National Security Seminar sponsored 
by the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces in New Braunfels, 
Texas. 

Morey Bell, Country Director for 
Panama, accompanied the Secretary 
and his party to Panama February 7 
for the signing of the Statement of 
Principles between Panama and the 
United States. He remained in Pan- 
ama for an additional round of 
Deputy Negotiator-level meetings fol- 
lowing the Secretary’s visit. Mr. Bell 
also spoke to the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 

Ambassador William Jorden is cur- 
rently in the Department for briefing 
prior to his departure for Panama. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Bowdler and the Director of 
the Office of Central American Af- 
fairs, David Lazar, travelled to 
Guatemala to meet with the American 
Ambassadors to Guatemala, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua and the Chargés 
in El Salvador and Costa Rica prior 
to the February 20 meeting of the 
Western Hemisphere Foreign Min- 
isters in Mexico. 

Stephen Low, former Director of 
the Office of Brazilian Affairs (BR), 
has been assigned to the National Se- 
curity Council as an expert on Latin 
America. Louis V. Perez is currently 
Acting Director of BR. 

Hans N. Tuchs, USIA’s Public 
Affairs Officer at Brasilia, attended 
the Conference for Latin American 
Public Affairs Officers at Washing- 
ton, February 11-13, and visited the 


Department for consultation during 
the following two days. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Ambassador Robert O. Blake has 
assumed his duties as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International Or- 
ganization Affairs. Ambassador Blake 
replaces Martin F. Herz, who has 
been nominated as Ambassador to 
Bulgaria. 

Winthrop M. Southworth, Direc- 
tor, UN Budgetary and Administra- 
tive Policy Staff (IO/UN/BAPS), 
served as the principal IO coordi- 
nator of preparations for the Eleventh 
Session of the Geneva Group Consul- 
tation Level and participated in the 
meeting of the Group in Geneva on 
February 5 and 6. 

George H. Lane, UN System Co- 
ordination Staff (IO/UN/COR), at- 
tended a seminar on the Law of the 
Sea, which was held at FSI, January 
21-25. 

Amos Yoder, Office of the Coordi- 
nator for Multilateral Development 
Programs (IO/CMD), was the U.S. 
Representative to the 26th Session 
of the ECAFE Committee on Indus- 
try and Natural Resources which was 
held in Bangkok, February 1-11. 
While there he talked to U.S. and 
UN officials about the work of the 
UN Development Program and visited 
several projects in Thailand, Bangla- 
desh and India. 

Joanna W. Martin, IO/CMD, was 





an adviser on the U.S. Delegation to 
the UN Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Non-Governmen- 
tal Organizations session which was 
ey at UN Headquarters, February 
4-8. 

Edward P. Noziglia, Director, 
Agency Directorate for Health and 
Drug Control (IO/HDC), served on 
the Selection Board Panel from No- 
vember 1973 to February 8, 1974. 

Coleman J. Nee, IO/HDC, at- 
tended the 53rd World Health Or- 
ganization Executive Board meeting 
in Geneva, January 15-25. 

Louis N. Cavanaugh, IO/HDC, 
attended the meeting of the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs which met 
in Geneva, February 18 to March 1. 

Murray E. Jackson, Director, 
Office of International Conferences 
(IO/OIC), was Secretary General of 
the Washington Energy Conference, 


held in the Department, February 
11-13. Other IO/OIC personnel on 
the conference secretariat were Don- 
nell Smith, Conference Officer; 
Francis V. Gardner and Wayne S. 
Richman, Administrative Officers; 
Mary Haslacker, Documents Officer; 
Margaret Roberts, Deputy Docu- 
ments Officer; Mildred Carter, Regis- 
tration and Information Officer; 
Randolph Coyle and Donald Gaither, 
General Services Officers; and Linda 
Jacobson, secretary. 

Suzanne Wochos and Mr. Gaither, 
Administrative Division, IO/OIC, 
were in Atlanta recently in connec- 
tion with preparations for the 4th 
Regular Session of the OAS General 
Assembly, which is convening in 
Atlanta on April 19. 

Reese Lewis, Administrative Divi- 
sion, and Franklin McCord, Program 
Division, IO/OIC, were in Caracas 


LENINGRAD—Personnel of the American Consulate General are shown at the serv- 
ice at Piskarevskyoye Cemetery here on January 27 commemorating the 30th anni- 
versary of the lifting of the World War Il blockade of the city. Shown, left to right, 
are FSO Gary Mathews, Deputy Principal Officer; FSO Culver Gleysteen, Consul 
General; FSIO Donald F. Sheehan, Branch Public Affairs Officer. 


to review the conference facilities for 
the U.S. Delegation to the Law of the 
Sea Conference to be held there June 
20 to August 29. 

Adolph Jones, Chief, Program Divi- 
sion, IO/OIC, was Secretary of the 
U.S. Delegation to the Foreign Min- 
isters Meeting in Mexico City, Febru- 
ary 22 and 23. 

Ambassadors John Scali, U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the UN, and W. Tapley 
Bennett, Jr., and Clarence Clyde 
Ferguson, Jr., of the U.S. Mission to 
the UN, attended the Congressional 
Seminar on the United States and the 
United Nations, which was held in 
Palm Beach, Florida. The Conference 
was sponsored by the School for Ad- 
vanced International Studies, Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Ambassador Ferguson, who is U.S. 
Representative on the UN Economic 
and Social Council, participated in 
the Human Rights Symposium at 
Loyola University in Los Angeles. 

Ambassador Barbara M. White, 
Alternate U.S. Representative for 
Special Political Affairs, was the 
luncheon speaker at the United Na- 
tions Seminar of the League of 
Women Voters of the United States. 
Ambassador White also attended the 
Airlie House Conference on Interna- 
tional Communications: Direct TV 
Broadcasting by Satellites. Also at- 
tending was Herbert Reis, Legal Ad- 
viser, U.S. Mission to the UN. 

Recent arrivals and departures in 
IO include: Helen Soderberg, who has 
joined IO as secretary to Ambassador 
Buffum; Phyllis Bissell, who trans- 
ferred from PER/PE to IO/CMD; 
Ofelia D. Muenzer, who has joined 
the staff of IO/UN/BAPS, transfer- 
ring from IO/OIC; Charles Sylvester, 
who has left IO/UNP and is now as- 
signed to FSI; and Kenneth H. Bailey, 
who has completed his tour of duty in 
1O0/UN/BAPS and is now serving as 
Deputy Executive Director of the Bu- 
reau of Economic and Business 
Affairs. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


John Granger, Deputy Director of 
SCI, attended the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Sciences 
meeting in San Francisco, February 
22-27. 

William Salmon, Deputy Director 
for Operations, Office of E>viron- 
mental Affairs, attended the Third 
International Electric Vehicle Sym- 
posium and Exposition held at the 
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Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C., February 19-21. 

Oswald Ganley, Soviet and Eastern 
European Program Directorate, re- 
cently headed a U.S. team which 
traveled to Warsaw to negotiate new 
financial arrangements for Science 
and Technology, February 1-8. 

Robert Yoder, Office of General 
Scientific Affairs, participated in the 
Seminar on Iceberg Transports—A 
Fresh Water Source, sponsored by 
the Institute of Man and Science, 
Rennsselaerville, New York, Febru- 


ary 1-3. 

Michael Congdon, Office of 
Atomic Energy Affairs, attended the 
Coal Conservation Meeting at the 
Office of Coal Research Center in 
Bruceton, Pennsylvania, January 30. 

Gilbert Kulick, Office of Environ- 
mental Affairs, participated in the 
Great Lakes Basin Commission Meet- 
ing held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
February 26 and 27. 

Dr. Robert G. Morris has joined 
the Office of Space and Atmospheric 
Affairs (SCI/SAS) as a Physical Sci- 
ence Officer. He comes to the Depart- 
ment after nearly six years at the 
Office of Naval Research, first as 
Scientific Officer in the Physics Pro- 
gram Office and then as Director of 
the Electronics Program. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Carlyle E. Maw, the Legal Adviser, 
accompanied Secretary Kissinger to 
Mexico City on February 20 for the 
Foreign Ministers Meeting. 

George H. Aldrich, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, is serving as Chairman of the 
U.S. Delegation at the Diplomatic 
Conference on Humanitarian Law at 
Geneva, February 20 to March 29. 
Included on the delegation is Ronald 
J. Bettauer, Attorney-Adviser, and 
Mary Ann Birdas, Secretary. 

Mark B. Feldman, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, served as Representative on 
the U.S. Delegation to the UNCTAD 
Working Group on the Charter of 
Economic Rights and Duties, held at 
Geneva, February 4-22. 

Richard D. Kearney, U.S. member 
of the International Law Commission, 
was in Rome, February 4-7, for the 
meeting of the Governing Council 
of the International Institute for the 
Unification of Private Law (UNI- 
DROIT). Mr. Kearney also served 
on the U.S. Delegation to the 6th 
Session Working Group on Interna- 
tional Shipping Legislation, UN Com- 
mission on International Trade Law 
(UNCITRAL), at Geneva in Feb- 
ruary. 
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AT RETIREMENT CEREMONY—Donald A. Wehmeyer, Special Assistant in the Legal 
Adviser's Office, holds a farewell memento from his colleagues, presented upon 
his retirement after more than 26 years of Government service. Deputy Legal Ad- 
viser George H. Aldrich, left, made the presentation, as Mrs. Wehmeyer looked on. 


Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for United Nations Affairs 
(L/UNA), served on the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the UN Working Group 
meeting on Remote Sensing of the 
Earth by Satellites and the Task 
Force of the Committee on Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space, held at New 
York, February 13 to March 5. 

Ted A. Borek, Inter-American Af- 
fairs (L/ARA), served as an adviser 
on the U.S. Delegation to the Sth 
Meeting of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil for Education, Science and Cul- 
ture, held January 26 to February 1 
at Santo Domingo. 

Assistant Legal Adviser Louis G. 
Fields, Jr., and John A. Boyd, At- 
torney-Adviser, departed on February 
8 for consultations with U.S. Missions 
in several Asian countries. They are 
the Chairman and State member, re- 
spectively, of the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Foreign Tax Relief. 

Michael J. Matheson, L/UNA, 
served as adviser on the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the 30th Session of the 
ECOSOC Commission on Human 
Rights, held at New York City in 
February. 

Sherry Flowers and Ann A. Law- 
rence entered on duty recently as 
secretaries. 

Stephen R. Bond, Attorney-Ad- 
viser, entered on duty on January 21 
and has been assigned to Economic 
and Business Affairs (L/EB). 

Mary Beth West, Oceans, Environ- 
ment and Scientific Affairs (L/OES), 
attended the bilateral discussions 
session of the Inter-American Trop- 


ical Tuna Commission at Mexico 
City, January 29 to February 4. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


A 17th century map of the Middle 
East was presented to departing As- 
sistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco at a 
farewell reception for him held by the 
NEA Bureau on February 15, four 
days before he took his oath as the 
Department’s new Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs. Mr. Sisco had 
served as NEA Assistant Secretary 
since February, 1969. 

Mr. Sisco discussed recent initia- 
tives in. the Middle East at the Con- 
ference on the United States and the 
United Nations sponsored by The 
Johns Hopkins University in Palm 
Beach, Florida, on February 9. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Rodger 
P. Davies addressed a Seminar on the 
Middle East at the Federal Executive 
Institute of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission in Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, on February 10. On February 
16 Mr. Davies was a featured speaker 
at the Ninth Annual High School 
Government Leadership Conference 
meeting in Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Francois M. Dickman, Director, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, Aden, 
Oman, Qatar, Bahrain, United Arab 
Emirates (NEA/ARP), spoke before 
the National Planning Conference of 
Regional Directors and Emergency 
Transportation Coordinators, held at 
the Department of Transportation on 
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UPWARD AND ONWARD!—Under Secretary for Political Affairs Joseph J. Sisco, 
right, admires a map dating from the 17th century which was presented to him 
by NEA Deputy Assistant Secretary Rodger P. Davies at a reception marking 
Mr. Sisco’s changeover from NEA Assistant Secretary to his present position. 


February 5, on the “Middle East and 
the Energy Crisis.” 

Peter D. Constable, Director, Paki- 
stan, Afghanistan and Bangladesh 
(NEA/PAB), spent the month of 
February visiting missions and consu- 
lates in the South Asia region which 
are under his responsibility. His tour 
took him to Kabul, Afghanistan; Is- 
lamabad, Lahore and Karachi, Paki- 
stan; and Dacca, Bangladesh. 

Wilbur I. Wright, Public Affairs, 
(NEA/P), visited Boston College, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, February 11-13, to 
speak and participate in seminars on 
the Middle East. 

Brooks Wrampelmeier, NEA/ 
ARP, spoke to the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Association of 
Alexandria, Virginia, on February 12. 
His topic was “The Middle East and 
the Energy Crisis.” 

Stephen W. Buck, NEA/ARP, 
spoke to the Army Quartermasters 
School, Fort Lee, Virginia, on Janu- 
ary 25 on “Middle East Peace Devel- 
opments and the Energy Crisis.” 

In the Bureau on consultation re- 
cently were: Ambassador-designate 


to Bangladesh Davis Eugene Boster; 
Ambassador G. McMurtrie Godley, 
Lebanon; and Ambassador-designate 
Thomas R. Pickering, Jordan. 

Other personnel consulting in the 
Bureau included: Robert Blake, as- 
signed to Dacca; Lawrence N. Bene- 
dict, assigned to Dacca; Richard F. 
McCloughan, on transfer from Dacca 
to Rome; Thomas K. Wukitsch, as- 
signed to FSI Arabic Language Train- 
ing prior to his assignment as Vice 
Consul at Dhahran; Dalton C. Boh- 
net, on transfer from Bonn to Islama- 
bad; Georgia L. Dovell, from Con- 
akry, assigned to Jerusalem; Janice 
Flynn, from Bonn, assigned to Ma- 
nama; George C. Lussier, Jr., from 
Abidjan, assigned to New Delhi; John 
L. Brady, assigned to Sanaa; and Da- 
vid C. Bennett, assigned to Tehran. 

Marie Johnson, on TDY to the De- 
partment from Ankara, has been tem- 
porarily assigned to the NEA Bureau. 

Anita Petrosky, NEA/IRN, re- 
ported to FSI for French language 
classes on February 4 prior to depart- 
ing for her next assignment at Ge- 
neva. Bernice Klimecko, joined the 
staff in NEA/IRN; replacing Miss 
Petrosky. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Seymour Weiss, Director of the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 
(PM), attended the Long Range Re- 
search and Development Contractor 
Review meeting of the Advanced Re- 
search Project Agency/Defense Nu- 
clear Agency (ARPA/DNA), held in 
San Diego, February 6—9. On Febru- 
ary 19 and 20, Mr. Weiss attended 
the Chief of Naval Operations Ex- 
ecutive Panel at the Pentagon. He 
also participated in the Alternatives 
Committee meeting sponsored by 
ARPA/DNA and held at the Penta- 
gon on February:21. 

Leon Sloss, Deputy Director of 
PM, spoke before the Senior Seminar 
in Foreign Policy at FSI on January 
28. From February 1 to 6 he was 
in Europe to discuss U.S. strategic 
policy issues with NATO officials in 
Brussels and to review progress in 
the MBFR talks in Vienna. Mr. Sloss 
also addressed the American Institute 
on Aeronautics and Astronautics 
(AIAA) _ Strategic Offensive/De- 
fensive Missile Systems Meeting in 
Monterey, California, February 19- 
21. 


PM Deputy Director Thomas 
Stern and William Lewis, Director of 
the Office of Security Sales and As- 
sistance (PM/SAS), attended the 
EUCOM Regional Security Assist- 
ance Conference in Stuttgart on Feb- 
ruary 20 and 21. 


David Passage, Office of Interna- 
tional Security Operations (PM/ 
ISO), attended the Advanced Nu- 
clear Weapons Orientation Course at 
Sandia, Albuquerque, February 4-8. 


Boris H. Klosson, Department of 
State Member of the SALT Delega- 
tion; Mark S. Ramee, Office of Dis- 
armament and Communist Political- 
Military Affairs (PM/DCA), and 
Barbara P. White of PM, left for 
Geneva for the resumption of SALT 
TWO February 19. 

On February 1 Mr. Weiss presided 
at a ceremony at which Joseph 
Palastra, USA, received his promotion 
from Lt. Colonel to Colonel. Colonel 
Palastra is with the Office of Inter- 
national Security Policy and Planning 
(PM/ISP). 

PM was host to 12 visiting acad- 
emicians who were participating in 
the Department’s Scholar-Diplomat 
Seminar Program, February 4-8. 

Haakon Lindjord retired as Deputy 
Director of PM. 

David McClintock joined PM/ 
SAS following a tour in Amman. 
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Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Carol C. Laise 
was Moderator at a State Department 
briefing for the International Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, held on January 
31. The briefing was followed by a 
luncheon hosted by Ambassador 
Laise. 

On January 31, Ambassador Laise 
also took part in a briefing arranged 
for George Graeber and ten New 
York executives of Union Carbide. 


Bureau officials traveled to Mon- 
tana and California, February 13-16, 
in connection with planned speaking 
trips of the Secretary and other meet- 
ings arranged by the Bureau. 

Virginia R. Allan, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, spoke at the annual 
management meeting of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company in Chicago 
on February 14; her subject was 
“Spirit of "76—Impact on the Eco- 
nomic Status of Women.” 

Daniel Brown, Director of the Of- 
fice of Policy and Plans, spoke on 
“Peacekeeping: Past, Present and 
Future,” at a symposium at Shenan- 
doah College and Conservatory of 
Music at Winchester, Virginia, on 
February 7. 

C. Woods Vest, of the Conferences 
Division, was in San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 13-16, to complete arrange- 
ments for the Regional Foreign Policy 
Conierence held there on February 
28. 


On February 8 Secretary Kissinger 
met informally with participants in 
the Senate Youth Program in the 
Benjamin Franklin Room following 
briefings by Michael Sterner of NEA 
and Charies Freeman of EA. Ambas- 
sador Laise was hostess of the 8th 
floor luncheon for the group at which 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D.- 
Minn.) spoke. The Senate Youth 
Program was established by Senate 
Resolution 324 in 1962 and has been 
approved in succeeding years by 
unanimous voice vote of the Senate. 
It provides elected high school stu- 
dent body officers a week’s intern- 
ship with the U.S. Senate and with 
the Federal Government in general. 
The program has been made possible 
since its inception by a grant ap- 
proved each year by the Trustees of 
the William Randolph Hearst Foun- 
dation. 


Janice Settle of the Speakers Divi- 
sion made an advance trip to Indiana 
for the Community Meetings on For- 
eign Policy to be held in Blooming- 
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ton, Indianapolis, Lafayette, and 
Kokomo the week of April 8-12. She 
visited Indiana University at both 
Bloomington and Kokomo, Butler 
University, and Purdue University. 

The March issue of “Report from 
the Department of State” (the five- 
minute taped interview series distrib- 
uted monthly to over 1,300 U.S. radio 
stations) featured Ambassador-at- 
Large Ellsworth Bunker on _ the 
Panama Canal Agreement, and Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs Alan A. 
Reich on the topic of foreign students 
in the United States. 

A TV News Slide Kit on the 23- 
nation Inter-American Foreign Min- 
isters Conference in Mexico City, 
February 21-23, outlining bilateral is- 
sues with principal Latin American 
nations, was distributed to over 500 
of the 700 commercial U.S. TV sta- 


tions for use prior to and during the 
conference. 

Barbara Ennis, Public Inquiries, 
briefed a group of high school juniors 
from The New School, Lenox, Mas- 
sachusetts, on general foreign policy, 
January 18. 

Dr. E. Ralph Perkins (editor of 
“Foreign Relations of the United 
States” from 1944 to 1963) was hon- 
ored by the Historical Office on the 
occasion of his 80th birthday. Other 
retired historians present were Mrs. 
Velma Cassidy and Drs. Rogers P. 
Churchill, John G. Reid, E. Wilder 
Spaulding and Almon R. Wright. 

A 20-year length of service award 
was presented to Dr. David H. Stauf- 
fer on February 11. 

Naomi Krichmar has transferred 
from the Public Inquiries Division to 
the Speakers Division. She has been 
replaced in Public Inquiries by Debra 


HELPING HANDS—Ambassador Marion H. Smoak, Acting Chief of Protocol, and 
Mrs. Smoak meet 5-year-old Scott Hafen, the 1974 March of Dimes Poster Child. 
Ambassador and Mrs. Smoak have been designated Honorary Host and Hostess 
for the Washington March of Dimes Telethon scheduled on WMAL-TV, Channel 7 
(D.C.) the weekend of March 23-24. The Variety Club of Washington is sponsoring 
the 24-hour star-studded gala to raise funds for the March of Dimes. 





Cornelius, formerly in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary. 

Peter Knecht joined the staff of the 
General Publications Division of the 
Office of Media Services. 

Marcia Rollin has transferred from 
the Bureau of Customs to the Speak- 
ers Division of the Office of Public 
Services. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Barbara M. Watson, Administra- 
tor of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs, presented Award 
Certificates to officers completing the 
FSI Consular Course. Miss Watson 
also presented length of service cer- 
tificates to Thomas M. Recknagel and 
Frederick Smith, Jr., both SCA Dep- 
uty Administrators, for 30 and 20 
years of service, respectively. 

Mr. Recknagel welcomed the new 
Consular Class at FSI on February 
19, addressing class members on the 
operations of the Bureau. 

The Visa Office (VO) welcomed 
to its staff LaVerne R. Alexander, a 
new employee in the Department, and 
E. Janie Warzywak from the Passport 
Office. 

A number of officers from VO and 
Special Consular Services (SCS) at- 


SAO PAULO—Dr. Nestor Jost, President 
of the Banco do Brasil and the featured 
speaker, left, and Consul General 
Frederic L. Chapin are shown at the 
dinner at which Mr. Chapin was inaugu- 
rated as President of the 52-year-old 
Sao Paulo Consular Society for 1974. 


tended the Consular Course Faculty 
Training Seminar chaired by Ralph 
Cadeaux. Among those attending the 
seminar were: Philip Balestrieri, 
Franklin Baker, Cecil Brathwaite, 
Gerald Brown, G. Ryder Forbes, 
Coradino Gatti and Robert Stebbins. 
Mr. Stebbins also attended the Intel- 
ligence and Foreign Policy course at 
FSI. 

On February 5, Douglas Candey, 
SCS, briefed some members of the 


111th Junior Officer class on the sub- 
ject of “plane crash” problems. 
Donna Hrinak, Teresa Jones, Karen 
Longeteig, David Lyon and Richard 
Wallen attended his briefing. 

To familiarize themselves with the 
functions of SCS, several Junior Of- 
ficers spent some time in the Welfare/ 
Whereabouts Section of SCS prior to 
their initial assignments abroad. They 
included Elizabeth D. McKune, en 
route to Beirut; Mary A. Love, to 
Oslo; and David Warheit, to Mon- 
treal. Also, Stephen Geis consulted 
with the Deaths and Legal Docu- 
ments Division prior to his assign- 
ment to Guadalajara. 

Shirley Panizza and David Mat- 
thews, SCS, are attending early morn- 
ing language training in Russian and 
French, respectively. 

The following Foreign Service Of- 
ficers visited VO, PPT, and SCS for 
consultation: Michael Arietti, Khor- 
ramshahr; Raymond Bailey, Guay- 
aquil to Manila; Sullybet Bumbrey, 
Bridgetown; James Chamberlin, Sao 
Paulo; Sarah Horsey, Port of Spain; 
Imogene McCloud, Nairobi; Margaret 
Kromhout, Melbourne; Herbert Mol- 
ler, Seoul to Auckland; David War- 
heit, Seoul to Montreal; Thomas 
Wukitsch, Dhahran; George Hawks, 
Jr., Kingston to Monterrey, and 
Rudolph Rivera, Guayaquil. 


ier KLE 
fs get 


KINGSTON—Shown at the Caribbean Regional Chiefs of Mission Conference, held here February 11-12, are, left to right, 
Ashley C. Hewitt, Jr., Chargé d’Affaires, Kingston; Ambassador Ronald |. Spiers, Nassau; DCM George B. Sherry, George- 
town; Harry C. Shlaudeman, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs; John Burke, ARA/CAR; Ambassador 
Heyward Isham, Haiti; Ambassador Eileen Donovan, Barbados; Ambassador Lloyd Miller, Trinidad and Tobago; and Ambas- 
sador Robert Hurwitch, Dominican Republic. 
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LONDON—Ambassador Walter H. Annenberg, center, recently made presenta- 
tions to, from left to right, Eileen M. Kerley, 25-year Length of Service Award; 
Betty Godding, who retired followina 30 years of service; and Joan E. Hawkins 
and Harold E. Barber, both of whom received 30-year Length of Service Awards. 


LA PAZ—A. Wendell Whiting of the 
Embassy staff recently received a Meri- 
torious Honor Award, which cited him 
for successfully resolving a complex 
U.S.-Bolivian politico-economic matter, _CARACAS—Ambassador Robert McClintock, left, congratulates Political Officer 
and a 20-year Length of Service Award. Charles E. Finan after presenting him the Department's Superior Honor Award. 


MEXICO CITY—At a ceremony held prior to his departure from this post, Ambassador Robert H. McBride, fourth from left, 
presented awards to, from left to right, Carmen Cardenas, 30-year Length of Service Award; John Amott, 30 years; Ruth 
Ortega, 30 years; Dolores E. Key, 25 years; Myrtle J. Eckblom, 20 years; Hector Cornejo, 10 years; and Edward E. Martinez, 
who received a Meritorious Honor Award citing his outstanding work in the nonimmigrant visa subunit. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alphin, Earl D., Saigon 

Arant, Phyllis W., DG/MED/CD 

Bates, Karen L., Bonn 

Beckner, Michael Wade, A/SY/| 

Belk, William E., Vienna 

Bemus, Herman H., Kuwait 

Benedetti, Robert A., Kinshasa 

Benedict, Lawrence N., JOC 

Benker, Robert Edwin, A/SY/! 

Bennett, David C., JOC 

Biddick, Thomas v., JOC 

Breeland, Mary J., Caracas 

Brendgard, Donald E., Nairobi 

Brooker, Wesley J., Jr., Port-au-Prince 

Cabanilias, Mary S., Caracas 

Campbell, Robert C., JOC 

Carroll, Dennis P., Manila 

Cerni, Michele G., Rio de Janeiro 

Colbert, Christina K.U., Oran 

Condon, Eileen, Rome 

Coughenour, Larry E., Manila 

Crea, Nicholas S., Manila 

Dale, Francis L., Geneva 

Daulong, Francis R., A/OC/T 

Decker, Paul E., Jr., Bucharest 

Deremer, Herbert, BF/FM/R&ES 

Dooley, John A., JOC 

Dougherty, Martin Charles, A/SY/! 

Dowling, Thomas E., J 

Einaudi, Luigi R., S/PC 

Ellice, Douglas V., Jr., JOC 

Englehart, Phyllis J., Bangkok 

Figueroa, Angelo M., JOC 

Fine, John C., IGA 

Fuchs, Alexa A., Brussels 

Gallivan, James M., IGA 

Gompert, David C., S 

Gullins, Marva |., DG/MED/CD 

Haigh, Patricia Ann, JOC 

Heritage, @ a onl MSY II 
eritage, George Franklin, 

Hill, Gordon E., JOC 

Hofmann, Linda L., N'Djamena 

Hough, Arthur B., Bombay 

Hrinak, Donna J., JOC 

Jones, Louise M., Kuala Lumpur 

Jones, Teresa Chin, JOC 

Kahn, Merrill Joan, INR/DRR/REA 

Kelly, Sheppard Warner, A/SY/| 

Kjos, Dwain Arthur, A/SY/! 

Kohlenbush, William E., Jr., Bonn 

Lambert, William F., Peking 

Long, Nadine Bonnie, S 

Longeteig, Karen R., JOC 

Lopez, Gerard Joseph, A/SY/! 


em David L., J 
agmer, Kathleen A., Helsinki 
Marshall, David Bruce, A/SY/| 
McFarland, Florentine, Banjul 
McCormick, Keith Philip, oc 
McDermott, Marianne, Amman 
Miller, Lioyd ivan, Port-of-Spain 
Miller, Russell, Monrovia 
Miller, William D., INR/REC/IM 
Minnick, Ray D., Ankara 
Montgomery, Diana Mae, JOC 
Morris, Robert G., SCI/SAM 
Motekew, Edward William, A/SY/| 
Mount, Gay William, JOC 
Nicholas, Linda J., Monrovia 
Oliver, Beverly A., Geneva 
Ott, Dianne L., BF/FS/VES 
Payne, Mason C., Athens 
uisje, Arthur R., Taipei 


Ratcliffe, Jan E., Caracas 
Reams, Ronald Aubre , AISY/I 
Richardson, William B., H 
Robinson, oger H., A/SY/FO 
Rojas, “ -, La Paz 
Rounds, Richard L., Saigon 
Sanders, Brian, FADRC/LR 
Sanna, Mark Anthony, A/SY/| 
Scenna, Michael A., M/FSI/LT 
Schoonover, James Laurence, A/FBO/BDC 
Scott, John F., JOC 
Sheely, John T., A/SY/I 
Sittmann, William Frederick, A/SY/! 
Smith, Raymond Vaughn, A/SY/! 
Smith, Stephanie A., Abidjan 
Stafford, Clarence O., Jr., A/SY/I 
Stanaland, Darrell E., IGA 
Stipp, Rebecca F., Jidda 
Stroupe, David A., DG/MED/CD 
Swift, Frieda Jo, Tokyo 
Szabados, Rudolph L., Brussels 
Teague, Ruth R., Tokyo 
Tyson, Gre Y J., Brussels 
Tyson, Paul H., JOC 

allen, Richard H., JOC 
Wargo, Katherine L., Paris 
Wayman, Kenneth L., Il, JOC 
White, George M., JOC 
Wilson, Jerry Preston, A/SY/!| 
Witter, Bruce Ralph, A/SY/! 
Woodard, Richard 0., Beirut 
Woods, Michael Joseph, A/SY/! 


TRANSFERS 


Abeyta, Emma M., Santo Domingo to ARA 

Amemiya, Clayton Y., Tokyo to Seoul 

Archer, Edward E., Kisangani to AF/W_ 

Bailey, Raymond M., Guayaquil to Manila 

Barber, Nancy V., 10 to Damascus 

Barnes, Harry G., Jr., S/S to Bucharest 

Bell, Thomas A., Jidda to Damasous 

Betts, Lucelous, Kampala to Paris 

Bies, Bernard W., Amman to Saigon 

Bodine, Barbara K., Hong Kong to 
Bangkok 

Boissonnault, Donald B., Tel Aviv to 
Brasilia 

Bolinski, Joseph J., EA to ~~ % 

Brown, Lewis D., Amman to 

ey Margaret A., London to Hong 

ong 

Brugger, Ellen, EA to Geneva 

Buffum, William B., Beirut to 10 

Burke, Garrett C., Bern to Tokyo 

Butler, Ruth E., Port-au-Prince to 
Munich 

Button, Jack B., Tel Aviv to PER/PCE 

Campagnolo, Paula Ann, Geneva to Jidda 

Cavallaro, John F., A/OPR/ST to Budapest 

Chamberlin, James W., JOC/FSI to Sao 


Paulo 
Chandler, Claire F., Beirut to NEA/RA 
Clark, G. Edward, Dakar to AF 
Coldren, Lee 0., Lima to Kabul 
Colin, Donald 1., Saigon to EA/ANZ 
Collias, John G., A/OC to Bangkok _ 
Cook, John George, M/FSI/LT to Paris 
Cooper, Kenneth L., A/OPR/ST to Manila 
Covey, William Lee, Brussels to Canberra 
Cutter, Michael G., Dacca to Lisbon 
Doherty, Frances, Amman to Rome 
Doty, Quetzal, Accra to Tokyo 
Dozier, William B., Stockholm to Tel Aviv 
Eaton, William F., Saigon to AF/S 
Edwards, Elizabeth A., BF/FS to Moscow 


Emmons, Kathleen J., Lusaka to A/OC/T 
Engle, Lowell L., Guatemala City to 
racas 
Eppinger, Vera F., Brussels to Dakar 
Ferguson, Joyce M., ARA to Mexico, D.F. 
Flores, Daniel, Lima to ARA 
Francis, George V., Athens to A/OC 
Gemmil, Arlene |., Abidjan to CU/IVF/C 
Gilmartin, Winifred A., Wellington to 
Girsch, Genevieve M., Jidda to Singapore 
Gnehm, Edward W., Jr., NEA to Damascus 
— Arthur E., Jr., Paris to Phnom 
en 
Greene, Beth M., Quito to ARA 
Gross, Bettye J., A/OC to Mexico, D.F. 
Gudyka, Joseph M., Athens to Hong Kong 
Hagopian, Floyd H., Moscow to Saigon 
Hansen, Nikk ng Rio de Janeiro to ARA 
Hartman, Arthur A., Brussels to EUR 
Hatala, Stella G., Niamey to Vientiane 
Hauser, Fern E., Tokyo to Mexico, D.F. 
Hays, Donald S., JOC/FSI to Saigon 
Hil aa +, Jr., Mexico City, D.F., 


to A/OC : 
Hirabayashi, Martin Y., Helsinki to 
Stockholm 
Holt, Gordon E., London to Canberra 
Jackson, Marilyn F., ARA/USOAS to 
Mexico, D.F. 
Jacobs, Martin, Pretoria to Paramaribo 
Jameson, Donald L., Phnom Penh to EA 
Johnson, Ruth E., Mexico City, D.F., to 


Johnston, Loretta B., Saigon to Beirut 

Jones, Clyde Lester, ACDA (Overseas) to 
Algiers < 

Jones, D. Bradley, Bangui to AF : 

Jova, Joseph J., ARA/USOAS to Mexico, 


D.F. 

Kane, Betty Lou, oe to EA/PHL 

Keathley, Jerrell G., Warsaw to Prague 

Kelley, Patrick J., Tokyo to A/OC 

Keyes, Charmaine V., Lagos to Tunis 

Keyes, Jean E., Ottawa to Kathmandu 

Kimura, June, Hong we PER/PCE/PE 

Kinsolving, Lucien L., PM to Saigon 

Klee, Herbert, Jr., The Hague to 
A/OPR/ST/T/TO 

Konkol, Genevieve M., Monterrey to 
Kuala 4° 

Konner, C. Michael, M/FSI/LT to Bonn 

Kormann, John Godiove, Munich to Cairo 

Kostrab, June A., Vienna to EUR 

La Fleur, Christopher J., JOC/FSI to 


apporo 

Larson, Harry L., Jr., London to Nicosia 

Leggio, Anthony, Mexico City, D.F., to 
Hamburg 

Lenox, Ryan L., Tehran to Kabul 

Lever, Leon W., A/OC to London 

Lewandowski, Elizabeth J., Beirut to NEA 

Lloyd, Douglas J., Paris to To 

Lohuaru, Mati, M/FSI/LT to Beirut 

Love, Ruth, Geneva to Dakar 

Luckett, Charles E., Jr., Toronto to 


Luckett. Ma erite 0., Toronto t 
uc rgu +» Toronto to 
London 


Lunger, Richard T., M/FSI/LT to Beirut 
L , Janice M., Geneva to Bremen 
acDonald, Stewart W., Karachi to 

NEA/RA 
Magee, Charles T., EUR to Paris 
Maroney, Kathleen E., Geneva to 10 
per? Anthony D., Port-of-Spain to 
airobi 
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Martin, Marcia L., Nairobi to AF 

Martinez, Pasqu ual, A/OC to La Paz 

ee ichard F., Dacca to Rome 

McCloskey, R obert J., Nicosia to S/AL 

Middelberg, Marianna, DG/MED to San’a 

Moffat, Jay P., Port-of-Spain to Rome 

Moller, Herbert B., Jr., Seoul to Auckland 

= Joseph J., Madrid to Buenos 

ires 

Moore, Kathleen R., Copenhagen to 
Wellington 

Morelli, Leonard R., Bangkok to Frankfurt 

Myrick, James F., Kinshasa to Paris 

Naudzius, Dorothy Ann, Cape Town to 
Budapest 

Nelson, Nita Jo, Caracas to MC 

Newsom, David D., AF to Jakarta 

Nielsen, Steve A., Saigon to Mexico, D.F. 

— Thelma C., Saigon to Mexico, 


Obligacion, Amy J., Tripoli to Bonn 
Otis, Terrell Reid, Chiang Mai to EUR 
Pascoe, Dorothy L., Tel Aviv to Santo 
Domingo 
Pedonti, Charles E., EA to Vienna 
Peters, Richard B., Saigon to Bien Hoa 
Peterson, Mary J., Helsinki to A/OC/T 
Petrich, Donna J., NEA to Dublin 
Platowski, Andrew C., M/FSI/LT P. Beirut 
Platt, Nicholas, Peking to EA/N 
Potter, Marian 1., Munich to hes od 
Putnam, Jane, Stockholm to Tokyo 
Ratkiewicz, John W., Saigon to A/OC 
— R., Guatemala City to 


Roberts, Mary J., M/FSI/AOT to Jakarta 
Russell, Layton R., Nassau to Warsaw 
Savage, John R., M/FSI/AOT to London 
Schreiber, Eugene J., AF to Rio de Janeiro 
Schultz, Edward F., Mexico City, D.F., to 
Addis Ababa 
Sheldon, Lois E., AF to Paris 
Silver, Neil E. M/ FSI/AOT to Yokohama 
Simpson, Hugh E., Manila to A/OC 
— Sandra . Kuala Lumpur to 
idda 
Smith, Edward M., M/FSI/LT to Luanda 
Smith, Leslie Ann, Bern to Jakarta 
Soldan Rudolph, Manila to 
A/OPR/ST/SB 
Spivack, Herbert D., IG/OE to Munich 
Tambone, Joseph A., PA to Santiago 
Terranova, oeN” ir. Paris to 
PER/REM/B 
Turner, Hugh J., Ill, M/FSI/LT to Beirut 
Underhill, Francis Z Jr., Seoul to Kuala 
Lumpur 
Unger, Leonard, Bangkok to EA/ NOC 
Usenik, Frances A., Poznan to Bremen 
Valk, Lois Annette, Manila to New Delhi 
Walkinshaw, Robert L., Bien Hoa to 
EA/NOC 
Wallace, Virginia M., Brussels to Moscow 
Walsh, Mary Catherine, A/OC to Bonn 
Watkins, Guy W., Jr., A/OC to New Delhi 
Watkins, Stephen B., EB to M/FSI/UT 
Worthington, Julia Seoul to Bamako 
Yeager, Kenneth R., Stockholm to 
Phnom Penh 


HRSONNE. / Cvi Save 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 
Coran, Paul Michael, L/M/SCA; Young, 
James E., A/FBO. 


GS-14 
Collins, Reid W., A/OPR/ST/T; Haynes, 
Alfred O., PER/MGT/PS; Hite, Harry M., 
A/OPR/ST; Maguire, Charles C., A/OPR/ 
SPS; Saline, Olof Evert, A/SY/|I. 


GS-13 


s, Elmer R., DG/MED/EX; 
rances V., AF/RA. 


GS-12 
Anderson, Margaret D., M/WA; Cal- 
laghan, Gail A., ACDA; Kent, Mary Eliza- 
beth, SCA/PPT; Morse, John E., FADRC/ 
DR; Shafferman, Eunice W., L/T; Surena, 
Andre M., L/UNA. 


GS-11 
Burns, Madeline V., SCA/PPT; Fo 

Sonja M., L/T; Griffin, Ma ae A/ eS) 
MD; Hoover, Rose M., PM/ MC; Littlefield, 
Rudolph N., Hl, SCA/PPT; Lundstrom; 
Edward N., INR/XR/RDI; Martin, Jose- 
phine A., SCA/PPT/SB; Quinn, William J., 
SCA/PPT; Strauchen, Helen, SCA/PPT; 
Theroux, Ernest G., SCA/PPT; Young, 
Dorothy Weaver, SCA/PPT. 


GS-9 
eee -_ E., FADRC/DA; Crox- 
ton, nen. F i ARA/ MGT; Daniels, 
Pearl A. FADRG/DA- Flynn, Maureen 
F ISO/SbPy Longstreet, John, Jr., PER/ 


Monta- 
gue, 


MARCH 1974 


GS-8 


Bonsell, Donna E., S; Delaine, Johnnie 
S., FADRC/PBR; Minor, Antionette S., 
ARA/PAN; Olmstead, Linda L., M/FSI; 
Smith, Ora B., IG/AA; Wienckowski, 
Wanda H., PER/REM. 


GS-7 


Adams hPa Jane, S/S; Cole, Zarah 
Sue, ARA/PA Faydo, Elroy C., SCA/ 
PPT; Ferro, Ollie Juanita, ACDA; Goodall, 
Alice Lee, "S/NM; Hawkins, Geraldine ui, 
PER/MGT/PS; Kaplan, Edward, SCA/PPT; 
Kellogg, Dortha M., SCA/PPT; Martin, 
Fearne O., EB/TT/OA; Moore, Gloria 

, PA/MS; Muenzer, Ofelia D., 10/SEC/ 
UNBAP. Pierce, Ernestine M., NEA/EX; 
Spencer, Earl E., ARA/MGT; Sutton, 
Lana L., SCA/PPT; Vacante, Jane Marie, 
SCA/PPT; Washington, Venny Z., PER/ 
MGT/PS; "Zimmer, aren A., D. 


GS-6 


Brigida, Miriam J., INR/XR/RRE; Calla- 
han, “a Frances, M/FSI/; Dale, Cath- 
leen B. CDA; Ford, Denise N., INR/XR/ 
RDI; Kaulatty Martha H., ACDA; Smith, 
Rosemarie T. P., A/FBO; Sullivan, Loreen 
P., ACDA; Waterman, Mary Ann, ACDA; 
Young, Cyrus R., ACDA. 


GS-5 


Gamble, Victoria B., SCA/PPT; McGee, 
Patricia R., SCA/PPT; Moore, Barbara J., 
PER/MGT/PS; Mosser, Lizabeth L., CU/ 
ARA; ~ Paschall, Mary A? FADRC/DA; 
Perry, Gloriesteen G. CA/PPT; Quinn, 
Michael A., ISO/FADPCS "Rando h, Vera 
R., PER/MGT/PS; Roach, Gary S., SCA/ 


RETIREMENTS 


De Montaudouin, Maya, A/FBO/|IDF 
Forsyth, Leland c., OP 

Lyerly, }. Edward, iO/PPR 

Mayie’ Albert P., "EB/ORF/OFP 
McLaughlin, Gerald G., Ciudad Juarez 
Moore, Blanche T., CU/IVF/C 
Silberstein, Joseph A., EB/OA/AVP 
Wehmeyer, Donald A., L/M/SCA 
Wenske, Garry V., LWOP 

Witman, William, Il, AF 


RESIGNATIONS 


Anderson, Therese L., Addis Ababa 
Brown, Michael D., SEATO 
Christenson, Philip Lawrence, Brussels 
Ewing, William V., London 

Inafu cu, Sumiko, "ARA/PCD 

Johnson, Richard M., La Paz 

Kalicki, Jan H., ACDA 

Lodge, John Davis, Buenos Aires 
Lydman, Jack W., Kuala Lumpur 
Muir, J. Dapray, L/E 

Romanski, Anna Maria, CU/EE 
Sapperstein, Carol Lynn, DG/MED/MH 
Shanley, Seton, M/FSI/LT 

Szweda, Diane M., S/S-S 

Tarr, Curtis W., LWOP 

Thornberry, Frederick L., A/OC/PE 
Timmons, Benson E. L., I11l, OECD 
Westring, Eleanor C., NEA 


PPT; steno, Priscilla L., PA/EX; Smith, 
Gladys B ., PER/GMT/PS; —, Sarah 

, SCA/PPT/AO; Vivian, Deidre A., PER/ 
REM/EMP, Wood, Thomas W., PER/ 
CA/CS. 


GS-4 
ey Karen T., SCA/PPT; Gonzales, 
Julian G., ACDA; 'Makell, Sheron a 
A/OPR/ST/PB/CS; Mayo, Walter E., ARA/ 
MGT; a Pamela A., SCA/PPT; Moore, 
Margie SCA/PPT; Waters, Robert 
Colin, AC acvA; Woodland, Lorretta D., SCA/ 


GS-3 

Corbett, Fred James, BF/FS/WFC; 
Gray, Michiko M., S/CPR; Ketch, Made- 
line 1., SCA/PPT/'AO; Lewis, Carolyn M., 
SCA/PPT/AO; Liaiga, Puputoa L SCA/ 
PPT; Marcey, Debra A., M/FSI; Marshall, 
Tina Louise, PER/REM/EMP; Roberts, 
Elaine, SCA/PPT/AO. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Acton, Janie L., SCA/PPT 

Alba, Isaias, 111, FADRC/DA 
Anders, Robert George, SCA/PPT 
Andrews, Bonnie D., S 
Anteblian, Margaret S., USUN 
Austin, Marguerite, aver 
Baxter, Richard R., 

Belete, Wondimu, MESI 
Bennett, Bonnie Soe CU/NEA 
Bentel, John A., S/S-1 

Beuins, Randall James, _r? 
Boggs, Amparo P., SCA/ 

Bograkos, Karyn Vee, g/CPR 
Bond, Stephen Robert, L/OA 





Bonner, Patricia Ann, |JC 

Bovis, Beatrice Wilfong, M/FS! 
Bowen, Monica Menghi, SCA/PPT 
_ Brandt, Susan E., USUN 

Bratzel, Martin P., Jr., 1IC 
Bryant, Carl, A&CP 

Burton, Janell Carol, oe gee 
Carson, Vernelie D., ‘CU/ EX/AD 
Catto, Henry E., Jr., ARA/LA 
Chin, Cecilia H., IGA 

Coe, Linda A., SCA/PPT 
Concepcion, Elizabeth a SCA/PPT 
Conlon, Lynne Susan, EUR/EX 
Davies, Thomas wg ACDA 
Dews, Rudolph J., SCA/PPT 
Dickson, Loretta, PA/ EX 

Gaillot, Olympia 'S., DG/MED/DD 
Green, Gail Patricia, BF/FS/PRAS 
Haluska, Marianne J., EB/ICD-TRP 
Henderson, Malvina, SCA/PPT 
Hines, James J., M/BAR 

Hyland, William G., INR 

Inafuku, Sumiko, ACDA 

Jenkins, Alma, SCA/PPT 

Jenkins, Jack D., SCA/PPT/AP/P 
Johnson, Keith Julian, A&CP 
Kalicki, Jan H., ACDA 

Keel, Mildred E., SCA/PPT 

Keith, Barbara E., AF/S 

Kloewer, Susanne, EUR/CE 
Knecht, Peter A., PA/MS 

Knowles, Darline Linda, A/SY/T 
Kraska, Christel E., A&CP 
Leonard, Helen M., A&CP 

Long, M. Sandra, $/FW- COA 
Lopez, Sheila B., INR 

Madden, Lois E., "S/ PC 

Mayer, Rosa Falcone, NEA/EX 
McDaniel, Joyce D., EB/OT/GCP 
McKoy, Helen Joyce, SCA/PPT/AO 
Mickelson, Linda Diane, SCA/PPT 
Moore, Blanche T., CU/IVF/C 
Moore, John L., A/OPR/GS 

Muse, Wonda D., SCA/VO 

Nickels, David Koehler, ACDA 
Peebles, Ezekiel, A&CP 

Pelon, Amelia Terry, USM/OAS 
Penland, Judith A., BF/FS/PRAS 
Poindexter, Willie Donald, SCA/PPT/AO 
Robins, Florence L., SCA/ PPT 
Robinson, Catherine A., BF/FS/PRAS 
Rockmaker, Sigrun, M/FS 

Rollin, Marcia K., PA/PS/SCM 
Rydell, Mary K., A&CP 

Saunders, Sylvia Marcia, ARA/ MGT 
Simko, Jan, M/FSI 

Smiraglia, Rosemary, ACDA 
Smith, Cheryl Ann, INR/DDM/EX 
Sumter, Karen D., "A&CP 
Tarnowski, Alice Marie, ACDA 
Thompson, Charles “ry SCA/PPT/AO 
Thoren, Elena reas 

Turchin, Rose L. 

Watts, Stephen R., UROPR/ST 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Barrett, Kathleen, A&CP to 
PER/PCE/PPM 
Bockus, Linda L., ARA to A/SY/EX 
Dearing, Cynthia S., PER/REM to 
ewes Program’ 
Dubose, Sheryl Ruth Adams, AF to A&CP 
Fitz erald, Diana S., BF/FS to A&CP 
Gol stein, Betty G. BF/FS to A&CP 
Harris, Lawrence T., H to FADRC/DA 
Harrison, Richard A., S/S-1 to SCA/PPT 
Hibbard, Donald E., Al S to A/OC/T 
Hughes, Charles, Ir., BF/FS to A&CP 
James, Arlene F., ACP 7 PA/PS/SCM 
pentane Ann A. 
Lipscomb Linda ae BFF to AF/EX 
Wicker, Linda E., A&CP 
Williams, Kathy so cu to Mustang 
Program 


RETIREMENTS 


Elliott, Berneda L., SCA/ PPT 
Mitchell, Anita F., INR/RCI/LU 
Murphy, Bernard M., IG/AA 
Robertson, Eunice R., S/R 


RESIGNATIONS 


Ader, Delvina M., re 

Allen, Sandra Kay, BF/FS 

Ashland, Mornerr J., PER/MGT/EX 
Athos, Anne, ACDA 

Bernal, Audrey T., ACDA 

Berry, Karen A., LWOP 
Blanchard, Betty Ann, SCA/PPT 
Blaylock, William Dennis, ACDA 
Bowen, Dorothy Alean, ACDA 
Brown, Annette C., SCA/VO 
Burbridge, Beverly A., LWOP 
Conley, Barbara A., SCA/PPT 
Connell, Pia R., M/FSI 

Day, Stace Catherine, SCI/SA 
Ferguson, Ralph D., A/OC/P 
Freeman, Doris D., "A&CP 
Garman, Barbara H., LWOP 
Garnett, Dianne P., ‘LWOP 
Gottke, Robert Charles, ARA/ MGT 
Gross, Franz Lucretius, ACDA 
Grossel, Faye D., LWOP 
Haywood, Yvonne Sylvia, A/SY/EX 
Hilferty, Joseph T., LWOP 

Holt, Kathryn M., SCA/PPT 
Holton, Claire Marie, NEA/EX 
Kay, Chung H., M/FSI 

Keel, Mildred 2 SCA/ PPT 
Leone, Barbara A., LWOP 
Markovitz, Sandra Fa e, NEA/EX 
Mazzacavallo, Susan R., LWOP 
Mead, Nancy C., PA/MS/BSD 
Miller, Vicki M., LWOP 

Moore, Sarah G., A/OC/PE 
Mullen, Raphael. D., LWOP 


Munn, Annette W., LWOP 

ae Gael, LWOP 

Muros, Lynn, N NEA/ EX 

Newman, Carla E., 'SCAIPPT 

Penn, Cecil Ray, ACDA 

Schindler, Rae L., LWOP 
Seabrook, Elijah, Ir., A/OPR/ST 
Shafferman, Howard 'H., —_ 
Shemanski, Phillip L., 

Shewbridge, Barbara ‘Ruth. ‘Cul EX 
Smiraglia, Rosemary, ACDA 

Smith, Curtis S., SCA/PPT 
Stogdale, Debra Lynn, L 
Sullivan, Deborah Fay, M/FSI 
Tenney, Mary M., SC. /PpT 
Thoren, Elena Michele, H 
Turchin, Rose L., USUN 

Wilfort, Brenda M., FADRC/DR 
Wilson, Beryl L., LWOP 
Witeck, Robert V., ARA/ MGT 


| FSS PROMOTIONS | 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Lucelous Betts, Kampala; Glenn 
A. Cockerill, Vientiane; Donna Di- 
fillipo, Kuwait; Phyllis Fox, Tokyo; 
P. Diane Kuntz, Lima; Marilyn A. 
LaRue, Canberra; Glenn Paul Roe, 
Geneva; Elizabeth A. Smoot, Islama- 
bad; Dennis R. Thatcher, Brussels. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Anna D. Fain, La Paz; Harriet 
M. Noonan, Rangoon. 


Step Increases Go to 54 for Performance 


Forty Department employees were 
awarded high quality step increases 
recently. They are: 

Benjamin R. Burnett, IO; Orren T. 
Cohill, 10; Mary E.. Ashe, CA/FS/ 
ARA; Eleanor K. Anderson, SCA/ 
PPT; Ida M. Cox, SCA/PPT; Clarice 
Y. Sears, SCA/PPT; John F. Hickey, 
IV, A/OC/P; Maud J. Sirchko, 
O/FADRC/LR; Helen Strauchen, 
SCA/PPT; Theresa I. Reiss, SCA/ 
PPT; Thomas J. McGlynn, INR; 
Kathy S. Williams, CU/AF; Rudolf 
Mitchell, A/FBO; Charlotte Capps, 
PA; Sandra J. Dulemba, 10; Amalya 
A. Johnson, ACDA; Helen T. Lester, 
ACDA; Mae F. Pickett, SCA/PPT; 
Jean M. Lucas, SCA/PPT; Sandra L. 
Nazzaro, SCA/PPT. 


Strokes are responsible for 200,000 
deaths in the U.S. yearly. Thanks to 
modern techniques of treatment and 
rehabilitation, many of those stricken 
recover completely and many more 
retain only mild handicaps. For more 
information on stroke, phone your 
local Heart Association or write the 
American Heart Association, 44 East 
23rd St., New York, N.Y. 10010. 
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Mary M. Ebinger, SCA/PPT; 
Carol Carpenter, SCA/PPT; Mary 
T. Barry, SCA/PPT; Lynette G. 
Richardson, EA/IMS; Peter James 
Sharfman, ACDA; Marie S. Pankey, 
SCA/PPT; Juliette S. Crawford, A/ 
BF; Ronald Talak, IGA; Michelle D. 
Levering, IGA; Benjamin M. Zook, 
INR/RES; Arthur L. Lawrence, 
SCA/PPT; Tommye L. Grant, SCA/ 
PPT; Mavis I. Warren, IO/EX; Ada- 
lyn Davis, ACDA; Lavonne S. Quid- 
ley, ACDA; Elden Russell, A/OC; 
Lois M. Delaney, T.; Joanne H. Stes- 
salavage, L/ARA; William E. S. 
Brown, S/S-I. 

During the same period, meritori- 
ous service increases were presented 
to the following 14 employees: 

G. Harold Covington, IO/EX; 
George M. Blair, A/OC/P; Glenn W. 
Bearden, INR; Melvin A. Parker, 
INR; Robert R. Aylmer, S/S; Dena- 
Kay Cunningham, Islamabad; Robert 
C. George, Algiers; George Koorkan- 
ian, A/OC/P; Donna J. Petrich, ' 
NEA/EX; Harold E. Meinheit, INR/ 
REA; Alphonse F. Laporta, Kuala 
Lumpur; Dolores M. Rossman, Kuala 
Lumpur; Leta McNutt, Beirut; Jean 
B. Schindell, Lima. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The following list of current publications 
of interest to the foreign affairs community 
was compiled by the Library of the De- 
partment: 


General 


ALMOND, Gabriel A., ed. Crisis, 
choice, and change: historical studies of 
political development. Boston, Mass., Lit- 
tle Brown, 1973. 717p. $12.95 

BRENNER, Michael J. Political influ- 
ence and Amercia’s environmental dilem- 
ma. Lexington, Mass., Lexington Books, 
1973. 160p. $12.00 

CHILDS, David. Marx and the Marx- 
ists: an outline of theory and practice. 
a. Barnes and Noble, 1973. 367p. 

11.50 

CHOMSKY, Noam. For reasons of 
State. New York, Pantheon Books, 1973. 
440p. $12.95 

COLE, H. S. D., ead. Models of doom: 
a critique of the limits to growth. New 
York, Universe Books, 1973. 244p. $8.00 

GREGOR, A. James. The Fascist per- 
suasion in radical politics. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1974. $12.50 

HEEGER, Gerald. The politics of un- 
derdevelopment. New York, St. Martin’s 
Press, 1974. 160p. $8.95 

HUTT, William Harold. The strike- 
threat system; the economic consequences 
of collective bargaining. New Rochelle, 
N.Y., Arlington House, 1973. 290p. $11.95 

JANEWAY, Elizabeth. Women: their 
changing roles. New York, Arno Press, 
1973. 556p. $35.00 

KUZNETS, Simon. Population, capital, 
and growth. New York, Norton, 1974. 
$11.95 

LOHISSE, Jean. Anonymous communi- 
cation; mass-media in the modern world. 
[Trans. from French.] London, Allen & 
Unwin 1973. 191p. $9.89 

MYRDAL, Gunnar. Against the stream: 
critical essays on economics. New York, 
Pantheon, 1973. 336p. $10.00 

SAKHAROV, Andrei. Sakharov speaks. 
New York, Knopf, 1974. $5.95 

VIG, Norman J. and Rodney P. Stief- 
bold. Politics in advanced nations: mod- 
ernization, development and contemporary 
change. New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1974. 500p. $9.95 
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